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CHANGELETS. 


MARY HAD A LITTLE 
LAMB 


ITS FLEECE WAS 
WHITE AS SNOW. 
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HAN LETS. 


£1,495 has now been Awarded in Prizes. 
EACH WEEK COMPLETE IN ITSELF. 


RESULT OF No. 8. 


Our CuanaELets prize list this week is the largest we 
have yet published. No fewer than 208 competitors receive 
awards ranging from 10s. to £50. We present these prizes 
with the sincere wish that they may enable the recipients 
to enjoy a very merry Christmas. 

In our new competition announced below the first 

ize is £50, and all who are anxious to obtain what the 

omely old phrase describes as a “ nest egg ” with which to 
begin the New Year, should not hesitate to enter at once. 

In studying the prize lists of the past few weeks, it has 
been pleasing to note the success of the ladies. Two fair 
competitors have each gained £50, four ladies have carried 
off prizes of £25 and upwards, while almost 150 have 
received awards in our consolation prize lists. 

These successes are abundant proof of our claim that 
Cuanceets makes a first-class recreation for the home. 

They should also be most encouraging to all our lady 
readers to send us the 
CHANGELETS they evolve; 
while, gentlemen, if your 
wives and sisters and 
daughters can construct 
winning CHANGELETS, why 
should not you? The 
original paragraph was: 

THERE ABE AS MANY GOOD 
FISH IN THE SEA AS EVER 
CAME OUT OF IT. 

The following are the 
names and addresses of tho 
winners, together with their 
attempts: 

First prize of £50: 

Miss Kathleen  G. 

McLennan, Vulcan 

— Dingwall, 


ALL_ABOUT CHANCELETS. 

In this contest, Changelets, you are provided with a 
paragraph from which you must remove five of the words 
and substitute five others in the same places, and thus give 
the sentence a different meaning. 

Here is an example which will make the matter perfectly 
clear to you. You might be given a sentence such as this : 
Be good, sweet maid, ard let who will be clever. 

By the removal of five words, and the substitution of five 
new ones, tl the following sentence. The new words 
are underlined : 


Be kind, sweet girls, and let the men be voters. 


Below you will find a coupon containing & paragraph 
which must be treated in this manner. The paragraph is : 


Mary had a little lamb, its fleece was white as snow. 
Any alteration in a word whatever will be regarded as & 


JUST TO SHOW YOU HOW IT'S DONE. 


THERE AREAS MANY happy 
bachelors 1x THE world AS 
EVER, quite unconscious OF IT. 

Second prize of £25 : 

A. P. Wright, 26, Duf- 
field Road, Derby. 
Tseewe aren't AS MANY 

Goon things IN THE menu AS 

waiters make ovr OF IT. 

wes prize of £10: Wm. McCoy, 168, Dock Street, ; change. ape example : 
m a@ new Wo! 
ertuscd,.Lancs Lightly cross out on the form below FIVE WORDS—NO 
THERE ARE AS MANY GOOD cards IN THE MOKE, NO FEWER-—and write in ink carefully and 
pack as EVER came down the eleeve. 


clearly above each crossed-out word the word you wish to 
substitute. Then fill in your name and address in the 
Here are some other good Changelets eent in: 
There areas many “ wire entanglements” in 


space provided. 
the telephone as ever arose out of war. 


Paragraph : Mary had a little | With five Chanyelet: Mary caught alittle 
iiant, ite fleece wae white ae | MORd® Sl ger crab, its bait was white—her 
enow. become toe. 


lanb changed into lambs becomes 


RULES WITH WHICH COMPETITORS MUST COMPLY. 


1, Allattempts must be forwarded on the printed entry 
form below, or they will be disqualified. If more than 
one attempt is made, each must be written on a 
separate entry form. 

2, Every coupon must be accompanied by a Postal Order for 
gixpence, made payable to C. Arthur Pearson Ltd., and 
crossed “ & Co.,” and the number of the Postal Order 
must be written in the space provided. Where one 
Postal Order of a higher value is sent to cover moro 
than one attempt, tho number of this Postal Order 
must be written on cach entry form. 

8. The envelope containing the coupon or coupons must be 
addressed to the Editor of PEARSON’S WEEKLY, 
Henrietta Street, London, W.C., and must be marked 
“ CHaNGELETS No. 11 ” in the top left-hand corner. 

4. Attempts must arrive not later than first post Thursday, 
December 31st. 


There are as many Dread noughts in our 
estimates as ever came out of tazes. 


There are as many valuable things in the 
sea asever. Sorry cannot empty it. 


Thore are as many bright shillings in the £ 
as wifie wants out of it. 


There are as many good fish in the sea as— 
Hush! Every girl eays that! { 


For List of Wianers of Consolation Prizes see Page lil 
of the Red Cover. 


Five Words Only to be Altered this Week. 


The adjudication of all attempts 
sent in will be carried out with the 
greatest possible care and considera- 
tion. £59 will be awarded this weck 
to the senler of the Changelet 
which is considered to be the best 
by the adjudicators, by whom 
originality of idea will be taken into 
consideration. £25 will be awarded 
to the sender of the paragraph which 
is considered to be tho second best, 
and £10 to the sender of the third 
best. The remaining £25 will 
be divided in Consolation Prizes 
amongst those whose attempts come 
next in merit. 

The Editor will accept no responsi- 
bility in regard to the loss or non- 
delivery of any attempt submitted. 
No correspondence will be entered 
into in connection with the Com- 
petition, and telegrams will be 
ignored. The published decision is 
final, and competitors may only 
enter on this understanding. 


CHANGELETS, No. 11. Postal Order No. ....... eee ave 


little 


Lundertake to abide by the conditions, and agree to accept the published 
decisicn as final and legally binding. 


Preee 


Signed cecnessesenscecesseceer renee eo neetergeccvcevecccees vewieseswacwne 


AGGPOSS ssssescsecssoesensnessecneneevasenesesesecanaesanacussecanogseaeeaues tenesenees eearennes 


EARSOR'S 


“To INTERESTGY 


To ELEVATE.TO a1 LOE EXLY. 


OUR LITTLE SHAFTS. 
By ROBIN HOOD. 


Some people say the new-style dancers are not 
only bare-footed, but bare-faced. 


A conTemPorary has an article on “How to Make 
Feet Look Small.’ We suggset “sitting on” them. 


Soe of the “Lightning Sketch Artiste” one sees 
at the music-halls are very good; others are thunder- 
ing bad. 


Caw anyone tell us what does not come under the 
shopkeeper’s heading, “Suitable Christmas Pro- 
sents.’? We should like to purchase it as » genuine 
curiosity. 


Our old friend, Mrs. Ramsbottom, is disturbed 
about tho prophesied scarcity of coppers at Christ- 
mas. But she supposes that even policemen are 
entitled to Christmas Holidays. 


Ar Aurillac, France, a goat recently trotted into 
the local bank, and devoured £3,000 worth of bank- 
notes before he was discovered. He has been told 
not to play the giddy goat again. 


Taanxs to the Hop Substitutes and Imported Hops 
Bill, which provides, among other things, for ihe 
marking of foreign hops, we shall for once in a way 
have the foreign competitor on the hop. 


Mr. Georce Wynpuam, M.P., in the House of 
Commons recently spoke of “My Right Hon. 
Question’s Friend.” As as esample of a Right Hon. 
Question, we suggest, “Will ycu marry me?” 


Dunine the Suffragette disturbance at the Albert 
Hall, the organist played, “Oh, dear, what can the 
matter be?” We think the popular song, “Let go, 
Eliza,” would have been even more appropriate. 


_ Jo D. Rockerettrr, of the Standard Oil Trust, 
is writing his life in Tuz Worip’s Worx, and he 
tells us. “We must always walk in the light.”’ All 
right, Brother, but please don’t raise the price of it. 


Sir Rosert Hast explained at a recent dinner 
that in China there are no after-dinner speeches. At 
the conclusion of a feast, the guest bows to his host, 
says, “Thank you,” and gces away. No wonder Sir 
Robert Hart was loth to leave China. 


Tue idea of a person putting nails in his own 
coffin was strikingly exemplified recently when a 
young Glasgow workman for a wager swallowed a 
large number of good-sized nails. He won, but he 
won’t collect his winnings in this world. 


Ir is said that the big gates at the Ohelsea F.O. 
pround are due to the good fovtball provided. As 
Chelsea have not won a home match for two months, 
se ee it is not they who provide the good 
ootball. 


THERE really is enthing new under the sun. Some 
of the papers have made a lot of the fact that 
during the recent invasion manwuvres the 
Territorials used motor-'buses to repe! the invaders. 
But this is merely a crib of the ancient “stinkpot” 
method of defence practised by the Chinese. 


Frou the IntustrateD Srortinc ann Dramatic 
News we learn that fox-hounds are often fastidious, 
and that “in one case a pack refused to tackle a fox 
which had been ejected from a chimney, from which 
retreat he emerged absolutely black!” Luckily for 
Reynard, he didn’t soot their tastes at all. 


Messrs. Knicut, Frans, ano Rvttey, estate 
agents, announce—presumably on the suggestion of 
the second member of the firm—that in futuro they 
intend to tell the whole truth about properties they 
advertise, mentioning drawbacks as well as attrac- 
tions. For example, in regard to riverside residences, 
they will say, with the late Dan Leno, “The river 
is at the bottom of the garden, but sometimes the 
garden is at the bottom of the tiver.”” 


We lately read a laudatory article on “Women as 
Financiers’—by a woman. The average married 
woman’s idea of houscheld finance, however, is as 
follows: On the one side of the family ledger she 
puts down what you give her, on the other side what 
she remembers having spent. The difference between 
the two totals by some arithmetical logic peculiar to 
herself is what you owo her. 
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PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 


WEEK ENDING 
Dec. 31, 1908. 


The Editor’s Notebook." 


Two War Stories. 


Aut the good stories of the Boer War have not yet 
been told, and many books of memoirs and remin- 
iscences will some day be published giving an incident 
tere and there. It is awkward sometimes during the 
life of a man to publish the characteristic sayings and 
doings of him. I am not sure whether it is fair to 
publish them with his name attached, even after- 
wards. But I happened to be dining with some 
military men recentiy, and heard a string of good 
stories of things that took place in South Africa, two 
of which I will try to put down as best I can, but 
without. mentioning names. 

General A. was a man of quick temper, and he had 
a fine command of sulphurous language. 

John Smith was a plain newspaper correspondent 
and a photographer. 

The General was making a round of inspection, and 
happened on John Smith, who was in a spot where 
clearly he had no right. to be. A. fired up imme- 
diately. ‘‘ Here, sir,’’ he roared (three or four lines 
of the story must be omitted here), ‘‘what are you 
doing with that instrument? ’? and he pointed to the 
camera. 

‘* Well, sir,’? said the war correspondent, “I preaehe 
it along for the purpose of taking a few photos, but 
if I’d known I was going te meet you I’d have brought 
a phonograph instead !”’ 


Reinforcements Wanted. 


Ar a certain battle General B. had had a bad time 
of it. Plainly he could not go on with any hope of 
success, and so beat a retreat. He had expected 
reinforcements which did not come. 

The next morning was a Sunday, and as the sermon 
progressed he fell into deep thought, and then into 
the drowsiness of tired nature. The chaplain went 
on and on, and presently said in a loud voice: “ And 
suppose, my friends, that the dead for centuries past 
arose again and were to pass in review before you, 
what would be your first thonght? vp 

General B. awoke suddenly, dug his elbow into the 
ribs of the officer on his right, and said with decision : 
‘I'd conscript the whole blamed lot!” 


He was Lynched. 


Tue Iate Bret Harte, ag all the world knows, was 
the greatest short story writer of his time, and he 
could tell a story by word of mouth as well as with 
his pen. A favourite of his was this: 

“It was in the days of ’49, during the gold rush 
to California, when all the scum of all the States 
came to seek a fortune. Some queer things happened 
then, some wretched things, too. 

“And men returning East with fortunes had often 
to tell the story to mothers and to widows of how sons 
and husbands had passed away. Sometimes the sad 
ners was broken abruptly, sometimes with tactful 
skill. 

“T know of one case where a miner broke the news 
of her son’s death like this to the weeping mother: 

“Yes, lady, I was with him to the end. I seed him 
die, and I tell ye, ma’am, as he was dyin’ he looked 
just like a angel.’ 

“<‘Did he?’ the mother sobbed. 

“He did, indeed, ma’am. Why, to see him swing- 
in’ back’ards an’ for’ads, ye’d a thought he had 
wings.’” 


Business is Business. 


Mr. Sato, the Japanese diplomat, was defending 
the old Samurai idea—an idea still held by some 
Japanese conservatives—that business is dishonour- 
able. 

“The Samurai,’’ he said, “claimed that business 
was dishonourable because in every barter, every deal, 
our object was to get the better of the other man. 

‘o get the better of him you tried to deceive him. If 
you succeeded in deceiving him, your gain or profit 
eee the extent to which your deceit had been 
carried. : 

‘For instance, you bought a horse for £200. You 
persuaded B. it was worth £300. B. bought it for 
£300. You had deceived him, cheated him, to the 
extent of £100. 

“That,” Mr. Sato said, ‘‘is the Samurai way of 
looking at business. Some children, before they grow 
sophisticated, look at business oddly, too. A boy said 
to his father: 

“*Father, if I take a shilling out of your pocket, 
that is stealing, isn’t it?’ 

“*Certainly, my son.’ 

“* And if I bet a shilling pn a race and win two 
shillings, is that gambling, father?’ 

“¢ Yes, my boy.’ 

“But suppose I have something that is only worth 
® shilling and sell it to some foolish end ignorant 
person for four shillings, making three shillings gain 
—what is that?’ 

“*ThatP Oh, that is simply business!’ ” 


* Copyright. These storios may be reproduced if acknowledged 


from Pearson's Weekiy. 


He Knew. 


We are constantly being misunderstood by tho 
foreigners, says Clarence Rook, and the Frenchman of 
whom the following story is told contrived to do us 
something less than justice. 

He had been on a visit to this country, in order to 
study at first hand the sovial manners of the English 
people. 

On returning to his native land he was-asked by a 
friend whether he had discovered the meaning of the 
mysterious “three Rs.”’ 

‘Oh, I found out what they were.on the first day of 
my visit !’’ said he. 

“‘ And what are they, then?’”’ 

‘Rippin’, Rotten, and Righto!” replied the 
triumphant Frenchman. 


An Original Child. 

Tus late Lord Kelvin had a wonderfully original 
mind from his childhood. As a little boy, as little 
Willie Thomson, they tell a quaint story about him in 
Glasgow. It seems that once, for a week, he suffered 
horribly with toothache. Finally he had the tooth out. 
After it was drawn, he rose from the chair, held out 
his little hand to the dentist, and said: 

** Give it to me.” 

The dentist, with an accommodating smile, wrapped 
the tooth in paper and extended it to the lad. 

‘‘But what are you going to do with it, Willie?” 
he asked. 

“I’m going to take it home,’ was the reply, ‘‘ and 
cram sugar in it, and watch it ache.”’ 


The Test of His Sanity. 


Dr. Forses Wrxstow tells a story somewhat against 
himself about a warm controversy he once had with 
the superintendent of an asylum. He believed a 
patient to be perfectly cured. 

Finally, agreeing to be responsible for him, he 
secured the superintendent’s consent to take the man 
in his carriage on his round of calls, where he could 
study him to better advantage. The patient was 
bright and interesting, a good conversationalist, and 
the doctor became firmly convinced that he was wrong- 
fully held at the asylum. Suddenly the patient 
asked : 

‘* Have you a small piece of toast in your pocket P ae 

‘Toast? No,” replied the doctor. “Are you 
hungry?” 

‘Oh, no, sir!’? said the patient most politely. 
‘Only the truth is I am a poached eee, and unless I 
have a piece of toast to sit on I shall go to pieces 
directly.’’ 

“ Right,’”? said the doctor, “we will go back home 
and get some.”’ = 


The Strap-Hanger. 


Sm Currton Rosinson, the king of the London 
tramway service, says that Londoners now desire to be 
strap-hangers. The English law, of course, forbids 
cars or ’buses to carry more passengers than there are 
seats for, so the Englishman, waiting on his corner 
while full ’bus after full ’bus goes by, loses many 
valuable minutes. 

“Yes,” said Sir Clifton Robinson at a recent dinner, 
“they want to strap-hang in London now. They 
don’t realise that strap-hanging, too, has its 
annoyances, 

‘*Qnce I rode on a Broadway car when I was in 
New York. A tall Westerner hung on a strap near 
me. He was the only strap-hanger, and he kept look- 
ing hopefully at every corner for someone to get off 
and give him a seat. 

‘But we were all stayers aboard that car. Street 
after street we travelled, and still the tired Westerner 
hung to hie strap. 

‘His look became angrier and angrier, and finally 
he blurted out : 


“* Bay, ain’t none o’ you people got homes?’ ’”” . 


Honour Amongst Thieves. 


Mosr of us who have ever read 4 boys’ paper must 
have come across some time or other the ‘‘ Old Sleuth”? 
detective stories. They seem to me to be one of the 
earliest things I remember. ~ 

The late Colonel H. K. Shakelford, the author of 
them, could write an “Old Sleuth’’ story in a day. 
He had a very ready and resourceful mind. He 
embodied in himself, indeed, some of Old Sleuth’s most 
admirable qualities. 

Here is an instance of his readiness: 

Visiting a Californian city some years ago, Colonel 
Shakelford dined with some boyhood friends, and did 
not set off for his hotel till midnight. 

As he passed through a dark and desolate street, a 
footpad suddenly stepped out from behind a tree, and, 
with a ere “Throw 7 your hands!’’ levelled a 
revolver at Colonel Shakelford’s Head. 

But the author of “Old Sleuth” was not in the least 
Gisturbed. He frowned, uttered an angry phrase, and 
said: ; 

“What are you doing on Elm Avenue, confound 
youP Go back where you belong. I am working this 
street, and I want you to anterstand I'll have no 
interference |”? 


Of course it’s folly to go to the theatre, but if the motor !e out of sorts 


or eomethi 1 
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When the Queen Went Visiting. 


Tue author of “ Leaves from a Life” (she is easily 
identified in her book as the daughter of Frith, tho 
artist) has a delightful account -of how a 
maiden aunt secured a good view of Queen Victoria 
when Her Majesty once visited at the painter’s house : 

Her visit was announced long before she came by 
the riding up of a mounted man, whether gentleman 
or araeat do not known, ‘‘ The Queen will be here in 
half an hour’’; then came another one, ‘‘The Queen 
will be here in twenty minutes”’; then another, “The 
Queen is in sight,’? which meant that she could be 
expected at any moment. 

r think she would have been. amused if she could 
have known that the pretty, smart parlourmaid in 
orthodox cap, apron, and black dress who opened the 

te to her was one of our aunts, curiously enough 

er own namesake, and born on her own birthday. 

Aunt Vickey had to undertake this task in 
order to obtain a near view of the little lady her loya} 
heart adored. 


Poaching Nets and Crinoline. 


TusRe was a Scottish laird, says ‘‘ Claudius Clear,” 
who was famous as a game preserver. He was always 
on the hunt for poachers, and always blaming his 
tenants. 

At last he thought that he had tracked the criminal. 
He saw what he supposed to be a deadly game net 
hanging behind the oo of a farmhouse. 

Pointing it out exultingly to his faetor, he said: 
‘‘ Here, Me. M—, I have been long suspecting these 
poaching nets, and now we have a proof.”’ 

‘Hoots, Sir Robert,’ said the honest farmer, 
‘that is the lassie’s crinoline !’’ 

The laird took to spectacles at once. 


Quick Wit. 

In the days when Rowley Hill was Bishop of the Islo 
of Man, one of his clergymen, bearing the name of 
Tears, came to say adieu to his bishop on getting 
preferment. 

The parson said: “Good-bye, my lord! I hope we 
may meet again; but if not here, in some better 

ace. 

The Bishop replied: ‘‘I fear the latter is unlikely, 
as there“are no Tears in Heaven.” 

‘“‘No doubt,” wittily answered the parson, “ you 
are right that our chance of meeting is small, as one 


reads of the plains of Paradise, but never of any 
Hills there.” 


Mr. Asquith’s New Motor-car. 


A coop story is being told about the Prime Minister 
and his new motor-car. The one it has replaced was 
far from being a ‘‘ swagger’? affair, and a few weeks 
ago an incident at Paddington set the seal to its fate. 

Mrs. Asquith was already seated in the vehicle, and 
was waiting for the Premier to join her, when a 
passenger in a hurry rushed up to her chauffeur and 
curtly inquired: “ Engaged?” 

‘That settles it,’’ said Mrs. Asquith to the driver, 
and forthwith an order for a new car was given. 


Mr. James Welch’s “ Jimmy.” 


Mr. James Wetcu, the well-known comcdian, 
created much ainusement by his jocular manner in 
opening a bazaar at Newcastle-on-Tyne the other day. 
aes Welch said he supposed he was asked to open tha 
bazaar because the vicar had heard the story of a 
certain burglar. 

The latter, when asked how he was getting on, said, 
‘Very well; I have opened a shop.” 

Asked where the money came from, he said, ‘Oh, 
I opened the shop with a jemmy!” 

He would open the bazaar with a jemmy. 

In Cockney slang @ sovereign was a “jimmy ’—a 
‘‘ Jimmy O’Goblin ’—and he would give that for the 
first article placed in his hands. 

Tho stall-holders promptly rushed Mr. Welch, and a 
pin-cushion was what he got for his “jimmy.” 


A New Game for Boys. 


Mr. Lewis Sypner, of tho ‘‘ Follies,” tells the 
following: 

He was a nice-looking little boy of angelic counten- 
ance—by the look of him, one who could not hurt @ 
fly. He sat in the train, and there was one othen 
passenger in the opposite corner of the compartment. 

In due time the train rushed into a Jong tunnel. 
Then, to his horror, the other passenger heard the 
Sppontts door click as it opened, and then slam to. 
What had rs pea Had the lad tried to look out 
and, accidentally opening the door, fallen out? 

The moments seemed like ages to the other assenger 
until the train emerged into the light and bb looked 
round. He was alone; the boy was gone. 

He sprang up to pull the communication cord, but 
dust in time spied a boot and trouser-leg under the 
seat. 

‘‘Come out, you young rascal! What do you mean 
heey Do you know you might have sent me into a 

“ Please, sir,” said the dear boy, ‘I did it last week 
to an old lady, and she did go into a fit!” 


Wek ENDING 
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Buxotp the good ship L4sa Jane, 
‘A coasting tramp is she, 
Well known to Channel porta: To-night 
She makes for Winchelsea. 
y "Tig Obristmas Eve; the gallant 


ehi 
Hugs oe to Devon’s shore, 
As onward on her course she rolls, 
Her speed eight knots or more, 


Though all around is black and bleak 

biting cold the air, 
On board the ship mirth reigns 

supreme ; 
We dine on Christmas fare. 

The skipper carves the turkey with 

: His merry jesting habit, 
"We've sighted Davy And cries, when fourdemand a leg 
Jesan” “T¢ ain't a bloomin’ rabbit!” 


But, hark! What curdling ory was that ? 
‘ _ It thrills our very bones. 
- In bursts the look-out man, and gasps: 
‘“‘ We've sighted Davy Jones!” 
ji Wot! Davy Jones! You're dreamin’, man!” 
The scornful skipper cries. 
'* Tf it’s a dream, then strike me pink!” 
‘ The trembling man replies; 


With fluttering hearts we dash 
on deck, 
Both passengers and crew ; 
Except the boy, who stays to gorge 
The fowl and pudding too. 
And now we see a fearsome sight 
That fills each heart with dread. 
A monster stands upon the wave 
Right on our course ahead. 


The boy stays on to 
gorge. 


His saucer eyes with ugly leer 
Shine on us weirdly bright ; 
His nose, a brilliant rosy hue, 
Gleams like a danger light: 
Around his head his arms he 


swings: 
Each heart sinks with dis- 
may ; 
It wee as though his fingers 
itched 
To seize on us, his prey. 


And, hark ! the fiend begins to 


growl, 
A rasping grow! and long ; 
Then, judge of our surpriss, he 
ifts 


Aloud his voice in song. 
And such a song! no vocalist, 

Who boasts a tenor throat, 
Gould ever hope in Albert Hall 

To sound a sweeter note. 


Soll Tree = 
ins Fairyland’ 


By RAYMOND BLATHWAYT, 


Spell-bound, we listen to 
the strain, 


el « 


, 
vy 
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Mr. TREE, wandering in sunlit summer scene, 
met onco upon a time a charming little girl of his 
acquaintance. Raising his hat to her with that abscnt- 
minded courtesy for which he is so famous, he said: 

“Tg it true what I hear, that you no longer belicve 
in fairies?” 

The child grew very red. 

“Well,” she replied. “I will explain to you 
exactly how it is. I don’t really believe in the 
fairies we read about in books, but,” she continued, 
pointing to the daisies and buttercups at her feet, 
‘but I believe these flowers aro fairies.” oa 

“And so,’ said Mr. Tree, as he told me this inci- 
dent on the stago of His Majesty’s Theatre the other 
day, “I determined tisat, if ever I got the oppor- 
tunity, I would try and revivo the dying faith of 
modern childhood in the fairies and the Fairyland 
which made my child-life so happy and so beautiful.” 

It was a queer scene amid which he and I stood; 
woe were in the very midst of a rehearsal ot Mr. 
Graham Robertson’s exquisite fairy play, which will 
be prodeced by Mr. Tree this Christmas. — Pinkie, 
represented by Miss Tris Hawkins, sat arguing with 
Tommy, and a queer, quaint child perched in lonely 
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T oldby a Steamboat Passenger. 


He sings us “ Songs of Araby” ; 
He sings as though he tries 

To cheat us of a smile, or wake 
Sweet wonder in our eyes. 

Spell-bound, we listen to the strain, 
And when the song is o’er, 


Spell-bound, we raise a hearty 
cheer, 

Spell - bound, we ory: 
1! Encore!” 


But there was one on board our 
ship, 
Who never lost his head ; 
A teacher in a country school, 
In classics deeply read. 
5§ Good life! n this 
be { ” 
This learned man shouts out. 


a siren 


Th ' 
Ho, sHPpee !if you'd save our gicedes dea cond 
ves, 


Pray put the boat about!” 


The spell is broken ; straightway lea 
The skipper to the wheal —_ 
The Liza Jane obeys her kelm, 
And seawards now we reel. 
The baffled spectre shricks aloud, 
As round we turn to fly; 
Then to our wondering ears ho breathes : 
tt Good-bye, Sweetheart, Good-bye!" 


But, look, the light dies from his face, 
No more his eyes glare bright, 

And where the ugly monster stood 
Seems naught but shades of night: 
Yet anxious fears oppress each breast 

On board the Liza Jane, 
And not till we reach port next morn 
Do we feel safe again. 


At ten o'clock we all step forth, 
Both passengers and crew, 

All save the seedy boy who ate 
Our fowl and pudding too. 


At ten o'clock we all step forth, 


We step forth to the magistrate ; 
We tell our story queer. 

ff We'd just heen helped to turkey when 
A phantom did appear!” 


solitude surveyed the scene as Queen of the Fairies. 
Making an opportunity, I said to her, “May I ask, 
madam, if you believe in fairies?” to which she 
replied, “Not in toy fairies, of courso, but I believe 
in real ones”—a cryptic answer to which I have been 
trying to find the solution ever since. 


Mr. Tree handles all these children admirably, : 


simply because he has learned the great secret that, 
if you wish to get on with children, you must do so 
by treating them absolutely as ono with yourself. 
It always answers if you do it in the right way and 
with tact. And never laugh at them. 

“Do you believe in fairies, Mr. Blathwayt?” once 
very shyly a tiny girl asked of me. 

“Of course, I do,’’ I icily replied, longing to take 
her in my arms all the time, “of course, I do, All 
sensible people believe in fairies.” 

“There! mummy,” she delightedly screamed across 
a crowded luncheon table, “Mr. Blathwayt does 
believe in fairics!” 

“And I am hoping for great things from this fairy 
play,” said Mr. Tree to me in a lull during tho 
crowded morning. “To begin with, the modern 
pantomime has so vulgari-ed, so absolutely murdered 
all the ancient beauty of Fairyland, and has rendered 
it so horrible and unmcising to the childhood of 
our day, that I consider they have done irreparable 
harm. The fairy creed is the life of the nation. A 
belicf in fairies implies that a child possesses imagina- 
tion. And, indeed, I venture to say it influences 
all their after-life, and so affects that of the nation. 

“My dear child’’—-he broke off for a moment to 
speak to @ little girl who was enacting the part of 


1 to yourself. It’s now on sale, price 4d. 
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** A siren,” adds the schoolmaster, 
“It was with silv’ry tones.” 

*It bain’t yer washup!” cry the crew; 
“It wor ole Davy Tories P” 

The justice first looks mystified, 
And then with laughter rocks ; 

The while with scowls we glare at him 
Because our tale he mocks. 


Don’t think my laughter rude!" he ories: 
* You'll unde . I guess, 
Tf you will kindly listen to 
‘his cutting from the Press : 

* Our worthy townsman, J. B, Snooks, 

That most inventive man, 
Has just secured a patent for 

An advertising laa, 


*** Upon a floating platform broad 
An effigy he rears ; 

The arms revolve; at night a light 
Behind each eye appears. 

With automatic gramophones 
The image is complete ; 

When heard at night no effigy 
Could senses better cheat. 


The justice with 


§** Now Mr. Snooks proposes that laughter rocks, 


His image, moored, shall lie 
Close to the Channel, and shall hail 
Each ship that passes by: 
The gramophones shall fitted be 
With records, say @ score, 
Of advertising terms, such as: 
“Try Blinks’s beer on shore,” 


* Last night some ballads Mr. Snooks 
With his invention gave; 
It seemed most life-like as it sang 
Across the dark-blue wave.’ ” 
But now the skipper of the tramp 
His rage no more contains. 
f}Wot! Was it but a bloomin’ 


ayy, 


That a most bust our brains ? 


* Had I that mad inventor here, 
As sure as I'm a sinner, 
‘Ia bloomin’ ‘ead I’d soon smash 
’E spoilt our Christmas dinner |! 
For how could we poor sailors tell, 
When sailing in the dark, 
It was no Davy Jones we saw, 
But some  swab’s bloomin’ 
lark 2" 


“To Mr. Saooks,” 
the Skipper cries. 


* That’s true,” the justice sighed ; and then: 
“Tm vexed re haven’t dined. 
But, stop, you'll feast at my expense 
Down at the ‘ Golden Hind.’ 
For in this advertising scheme 
I’m interested, you see ; 
And don’t think hard of Mr. Snooks, 
For Mr. Snooks is me!” 


A glorious Christmas feast we had, 
Both passengers and crew, 
Bar that bad boy who last night ate 
Our fowl and pudding too. 
To Mr. Snooks the skipper cries: 
“ Believe me, honour brigit ! 
To gain another feast like this, 
I'd stand another fright! ’"—ANDBEW PaTERSON. 
i Sin Et i nn i On i Ot 
the pretty woodland fairies—“‘don’t be quite so 
mortal! A fairy’s voice is flatter than that; it is 
chilly, remote; the voice of she who wanders not too 
frequently amongst mortal people, and in earthly 


scenes. Try and say it like this,’’? and the child 
imitated him with perfect ease and wonderful 
promptitude. 


I was delighted. 

“It is the whole philosophy of life,’’ said Mr. Tree, 
“to remain young if one can, even if it’s only at 
Christmas-time. 

“But a play like this can have a real meaning 
and interest for grown-up people. I wish we could 
get moro of the fairy mind in real life. Fairyland 
ig a very beautiful place to live in.’ 

And just at this moment up strolled Mr. Graham 
Robertson, the author of the i , & gentle-mannered, 
very artistic man, who possesses the real knowledge 
of children, without which knowledge no man could 
ever write a fairy play, simply because he hasn’t got 
the child-mind. 

I asked him what his idea in writing this charm- 
ing play really was. “Well,” he replied, “I am try- 
ing to do the sort of thing I used to miss so much 
when I went to the pantomimo as a child. Modern 
pantomime never treats fairies as a child wants to 
see them treated. Children want a story, not a 
burlesque.” 

And then a great flight of charming children, with 
exquisite rhythm and charm of song and darce flashed 
by us up and down that magnificent stage. 

How they enjoyed it all! 

That was because they are fairics themselves. 


all the othe: girls will rush for it, and you can 
Cheap at the price, eh? 
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By a Narasseu Householder. 


Wit moncy in its present exceedingly tight con- 
dition it is not, perhaps, wise even to mention the 
subject of Christmas boxes. . 

However, money tight or loose, it is a matter that 
has got to be faced, and I propose briefly to examine 
the claims of those who demand—for it really has 
becomo a question of demand, not request—our 
largesse on or about December 26th. 

Why on earth should one SP tradesmen’s boys. 
Impudent urchins, whose main object in life appears 
to be to annoy you by Bringing things late when they 
are urgently required, to swing your gate off its 
hinges, to exasperate your dog to biting point, to 
torture your nerves with perversions of popular music- 
hall ditties, to make dangerous slides on the pavement, 
and to bump the sharp corners of their baskets into 
your most tender spots? And echo answers “ ie 

So far as tradesman and customer are concerned, it 
seems to me, if there is to be any boxing, it should 
come from the former, and preferably take the form 
of a receipt in full for last quarter’s unpaid bill. 


Engine-Drivers Have Claims. 


Then I don’t see why we should ‘box’ booking- 
clerks and ticket-collectors. Of course, if the former 
has obliged you with a ticket “on the nod’? when you 
have forgotten your purse, or the latter has kept back 
a train for you, it is meet and right that their services 
should be recognised. But that is really a matter 
which has nothing to do with Christmas. 

Among railway officials, it seems to me that if any- 
one deserves a Christmas box it is the engine-driver, 
whom you have mainly to thank for a safety 
some three hundred days in the year, and I imagino 
he is the last person to be recognised. 

Then there 1s the dustman. Well, perhaps he does 
deserve his ‘‘box.’”? His duties are not of the 

leasantest, and his life, one imagines, is not all 
avender. 

Apart from that, even if you do not agree with his 
claims for a douceur, it is extremely advisable to 
admit them, as if you do not he can make his dis- 
pleasure felt and smelt. 

But the turncock. Why should one tip 
himP You never see him from one year’s end to 
another, or if you do you had much rather not see 
him. Moreover, is your sixpence, or shilling, or even 
half-a-crown at Christmas going to deter him from 
cutting off your water when the fiat has gone forth 
from the Board? Not a bit of it. Rule him out, 
therefore, as undeserving of a Christmas box. 


Sentiment and Postmen. 


Then I have never been able entirely to appreciate 
the claims of the lamp-lighter. I darcsay his work is 
tiresome, monotonous, and in the depths of winter 
hard. But there is nothing in his work that brings 
him in more or less personal contact with you, as in 
the case of the postman, 

The postman is perhaps the most generally ‘‘ boxed” 

of public servants at Christmas time, and his claims to 
best deserving what he gets are very strong indeed. 
-- They are more sentimental than anything else, but 
none the less convincing for that. It is true that he 
has no voice in what he brings you, but what issues of 
joy or sorrow may not hang on his double knock? 

If he has brought you great news during the year— 
well, naturally you are glad to recognise the fact. On 
the other hand, has he been the harbinger of evil, then 
you tip him in the hope of better postal luck next 
year. And, if for no other reason, f think “postio ”? 
deserves his ‘‘ box’? if only for the joy and excitement 
he causes among children when at last he is seen 
coming up or down the road on Christmas morning. 


Deserving “ Robert.” 


Leaving aside such beneficiaries as your own servants 
in office or home, and others whom you recognise for 
personal services rendered, there remains among those 
whom it is customary to “box” as a class the 
policeman. 

And, on the whole, I am inclined to say that 
** Robert’ of all applicants best deserves his Christ- 
mas box, even if you have had no occasion for his 
services during the year. 

I base this contention on the risks of the policeman’s 
life—risks for which no wage can adequately com- 
pensate him. 

I argue in favour of Robert tecause ho 
is often, if not, indeed, generally, willing 
to do more than he is strictly obliged to. Time after 
time one reads of policemen relieving distress out of 
their own scantily-lined pockets, and proving them- 
selves real good Samaritans. 

Therefore among those deserving of Christmas boxes 
I plump for the policeman first, with cheery, rat-tat- 
batting postman a good second. 


What are you going to do with your Xmas guests? Why not ret up 
waich appears in the January ROYAL MAGAZINE (4d.), 
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FARTHING SHOPS ARE BOOMING. 

One result of the slackness of work which is being 
experienced throughout the country is that there has 
set in an Gnprecslentell boom in farthing shops. 

curious establishments are well known to 
the slum dwellers in all great cities. Yet the ordinary 
town dweller might be pardoned for being ignorant 
of their existence. 4 

For the farthing shop does not advertise itself. 
The main thoroughfares know it not. No, nor the 
side streets either, as a general rule. To find it, you 
must seek it up some blind alley or dark court. 

As a rule, it is of the type known as a general 
shop. But there are also farthing greengrocers, 
farthing fishmongers, farthing butchers, and farthing 
bakers. There are slum coal dealers, too, who do 
not disdain to “make” a farthing’s worth of coal. 
One gets sixteen ounces, which works out at the 
rate of something like £2 per ton. . 

Then there are Focthing cinder shops to be found—by 
those who know where to look for thom. Mr. Thomas 
Holmes, the well-known police-court missionary, in- 
troduces us to one such establishment in that latest 
and most interesting book of his, “Known to tho 
Police.” . 

Cinders, it appears, are not sold by weight, like 
coal, but by measure. For a farthing one gets two 
quarts. With this, and a farthing bundle of fire 
wood, quite a comfortable fire can be made up. But 
it is necessary to patronise the cinder merchant 
when his stock is fresh in, otherwise the half of one’s 
purchase is apt to consist of unburnable dirt and 
ashes. 
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Wire: “You are positively the most conceited man 
I ever met.”’ 

Hub: “I conceited! There’s not a conceited bone 
in my body. Why, another man with the same 
abilities would be absolutely carried away with 
pride.” 

a a 

“Has that girl next door to you still got her 
pianoP” 

“No, she exchanged it for a cornet, I’m glad to 
eay.’”’ 

“But, gracious, if she plays the cornet, that’s 
worse, isn’t itP” 

“Not at all. It’s only half as bad. She can’t 
sing while she’s playing the cornet.” 
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WHERE THE TORTURER FLOURISHES 

Anz Indian anarchists being secretly tortured by 
the Indian native police? 

Sir H. Cotton, im the House of Commons the other 
day, implied as much; and there is nothing unlikely 
in the allegation, horrible though it sounds to our 
ears. 

All authorities are agreed that extra-judicial tor- 
ture, at all events, is a part and parcel of ordinary 
Indian life. “Masters torture their servants,’ says 
Dr. Cheevers, “landlords their tenants, creditors their 
debtors, husbands their wives, parents their children.’’ 

Nor are these tortures in any sense mild. On the 
contrary, they are, most of them, exceedingly agonis- 
ing, although with diabolical ingenuity they are so 
contrived as to leave no marks of violence. 

Beating the ankle-joints with a soft mallet, for 
instance, causes excruciating pain, yet even expert 
scrutiny will fail afterwards to detect anything wrong. 
Then thero is the torture of the bhela nut, which 
produces temporary blindness; the torture by cold, 
which consists in keeping the victim constantly wet 
with ice water, while fans are used to keep down 
the temperature; and, worst of all, the “waking,” or 
artificial prevention of sleep. 

All these, and many others, have recently been 
proved to have been used by native policemen on 
different occasions, usually for the purpose of extort- 
ing confessions. Of course, this is done without the 
knowledge or connivance, direct or indirect, of the 
higher white police officials. 

n the private prisons of the rulers of certain of the 


smaller semi-independent native states, too, torture | 


is known to be quite commonly resorted to. It is 
nominally illegal, it is true. But in practice the 
sufferers have no redress. 
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Our Pet Pessimist Cannot Even Raise a Smile to 
: Tide Him Over Christmas, = 


For the life of me I don’t see why the coming of 
Christmas should bring joy to the heart of any man; 
yet, long before December 25th, one hears people on all 
sides congratulating each other over the fact that the 
festive season is drawing nigh. To my way of think- 
ing, knowledge of this kind should rather make one go 
about in sackcloth and ashea than give one any causy 
for happiness. 

What particular benefit do we derive from holding 
high festival at Christmas? 

Certainly, it does not improve us—it rather gives us 
a push down the hill, and in all conscience wo manayo 
that all right without any aid from Christmas. From 
staid, orderly people, we develop into demons and 
guzzlers of the very worst class, and the way in which 
we sponge is shocking—deny it not, please, we all of 
us sponge at Christmas. No! not indirectly, but man 
has a head on him, and he can sponge without exacily 
saying he is doing so. 

We expect all our friends to remember us, whilst 
they, perhaps, fervently wish they could forget ail 
about us; we delight in thinking of the many presents 
we are to receive, and yet grudge giving out a shilling 
for a present for a friend. 


Christian Charity. 


The fact is that Christmas, instead of fostering a 
spirit of charitableness, develops grecd and avaricious- 
ness of all sorts and conditions. We give at Christ- 
mas so that we may get—yes, get articles of greater 
value than those we gave. That is Christian charity, 
of course. 

We go about pretending to be awfully happy, con- 
tented, and jolly, hypocrites that we are; we wish 
our friends a “Happy Christmas,” not caring one pin 
whether they are happy or otherwise. Peace is sup- 
posed to reign at the festive season. It doesn’t, 
nothing of the kind; row and racket goes on all 
around you; all night you are tortured by alleged 
musicians playing on alleged pianos; above yon, 
below you, around you, they keep up a discordant 
blare the whole night, especially on Christmas Eve. 

So far as one can make out, Christmas only benefits 
the shopkeepers, who, of course, muke a bit out of tho 
ecliek persons who annually buy trash to send to their 
riends. 


When Tradesmen Grin. 


Christmas, too, brings a horrible smile on 
the face of the postman, the butcher’s boy, and sundry 
other evils. You have to pay for that grin; it is 
put on with the object of a aring good money out 
of your pocket, and it always docs, you can’t gct 
out of it. 

But then, Christmas invariably draws a lot of hard 
cash out of your reluctant pocket. Your wife simply 
must have a present, and each child must bo remem- 
bered, and, although that might not run to any con- 
siderable sum, consider the Christmas parties of gsrown- 
ups and youngsters that simply must be givcen—your 
neighbours give them, so must you, for you don’t want 
to be odd man out. No one wants to be that. 

Be it always remembered that a Christmas party ‘s 
not like any other function of the kind. It costs ten 
times as much as a party at any other season of tho 
year, what with crackers, oranges, sweetmeats, and 
sundry other perishable articles, all concocted with 
the one object in view—to make a hole in your slender 
bank account. 


Merriment is Assumed. 


It may be urged that Christmas comes but once a 
| year. ery true, and for such a blessing Heaven 
ought to be thanked, for just imagine a Christmas 
every month! Why, we should be a nation of bank- 
rupts in less than no time. 

And don’t you believe all the twaddle you hear about 
“good will” at Christmas; there isn’t anything of the 
kind. It is a mere parrot cry, and, as for people 
bubbling over with merriment and lightheartedness, 
well, you may take it from me that: there is precious 
little of the one, and: less of the other at Christmas time. 
As a matter of fact, most heads of families go about 
at the festive season ramping mad at the expense, tho 
trouble, and annoyance caused. And although tho 
hostess speaks in a delightful way about her coming 
Christmas party, still, when it is all over and done, 
she always says the one thing—“ Thank goodncss that's 
over for another year.” 

And then when Christmas is over, what follows? 
Why, the aftermath, of course, during which time you 
each day pet out your tongue for the doctor's in- 
spection. Yet, when Christmas comes again, wo are 


all ready to act the fool. That’s why I particularly 
hate Christmas. ee 7 


amateur theatricals, play ‘Matched Pairs” 
and give the mistletoe a rest? 


QMErEK ENDING 
Dec. 3:, 1908. 
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COUNTING THE KAISER’S WAR 
CHEST. 


‘A curious task, typical of the petty thoroughness 
incidental to German army methods, has just been 
completed at Spandau, near Berlin. 

This is the annual counting over, coin by coin, of 
the “ Kriegschatz,’”” or emergency war chest fund of 
£6,000,000 which ever since the war of 1870-71 has 
been hoarded in a room in the Julius Tower of that 
supposedly impregnable fortress. 

The sum forms part of the £200,000,000 indemnity 
extracted from France as the price of peace. 
Towards the close of each year it is carofully counted 
by a selected staff of non-commissioned officers. Their 
task occupies them a full week, starting on the Monday 
morning and finishing on the following Saturday 
night. During this period they are practically close 
prisoners, for they have to eat, sleep, and take what 
exercise they can within the steel-cased walls of the 
treasure-vault. 

At each counting the money is found to lose through 
wear and tear some four ounces in weight, equivalent 
to about £14. This is carefully made up before the 
vault is closed for another year, in order that the sum 
total may always remain precisely the same. 

Of course, the wastefulness involved in keeping this 
huge sum lying idle is obvious. If it had been allowed 
to grow at compound interest, for instance, from the 
commencement, it would by now have more than 
trebled itself. But up to the present none of the 
many proposals made by different parties in the 
Reichstag to invest it or to convert it to immediate 
use have succeeded. 

Once, however, it came within an ace of being 
carried off by thieves. The prime mover in the 
audacious coup, which was of a_ semi-political 
character, was a man named Reinsdorf, and more 
than fifty others were implicated. 

The plot was discovered in the nick of time, but 
Reinsdorf escaped, only, however, to be hanged later 
on for attempting to blow up with dynamite the 
national memorial at Rudesheim on the occasion of 
its unveiling by the Emperor. 
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Christmas Cracker Contest 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 


Twenty Prizes of Five Shillings Each 
and One Hundred Pretty Presents. 


——— 


Here isa competition for boysand girls only. There is nothing 
to pay, and avery one of my young readers shoei try for one of 
the prizes offered. 


The competition is delightfully simple. During the coming 
Christinas holidays you will, of course, have a good time. There 
will be parties to go toand plenty of Christmas fun at home. 
And there will bo Christmas crackers, and that is where this 
competition comcs in. 


As you know, every Tom Smith and other cracker has a picture 
on the outside ; some have p'ctures of boys and girls, some have 
pictures of birds and animuls and trees. I want you to collect 
these ‘‘scraps,” as they are called, and, when you have got 
sufficient, to make one picture with them. 


This is how you do it: First take a picce of white paper about 
half the siza of Pearson's Weekly, tliat is, eleven inches wide by 
geven inchos deep, and on this you will paste your scraps. We 
will say that one of your scraps shows four or five birds flying 
about. This you would paste on your paper near the top to show 
the birds wereinthesk;. Next, perhaps, you might have a donkey 
and another scrap showing a little boy or girl. You might puste 
the boy on the donkey's back to show he was having a ride. Then, 
perhaps, one of your scraps might -hov a little house. You would 
paste this (owa-ds tho back of your picture to show that it was in 
the diatance. And if you had ‘a scrap showing a little dog, this 
you would paste showing him trotting beside his little master on 
the donkey’s back. ‘I'luis is just ono example of a picture you 
might make out of your scraps. 


To each of the twonty boys and girls from whom I receive what 
I consider to he the best pictures will by awarded a prize of five 
abillings, and to tic hundred boys und girls whose pictures come 
next in order of movit I will give a nice little present. 


Soas to give you plenty of timo you ncedn’t send your pictures 
along till January Sth, and they must be addressed to the Editor 
of PEARSON'S WEEKLY, i7 Henrietta Street, London W.C. 
and should be marked ‘‘CRACKER”’ in the top left-hand 
corner. 


DIAMOND MINES CURIOUSLY 
DISCOVERED. 


Ir now transpires that the new diamond mines in 
German South-West Africa were discovered in the first 
instance by natives. 

For some time past blacks at Capetown and clse- 
whero have been occasionally found to be in possession 
of stones that could not have come either from 
Kimberloy or the Transvaal, and it was shrewdly sus- 
pected that they obtained them from some unknown 
mine in German territory. This surmise turns out to 
be correct. 

It is @ curious fact that, unlike gold mines, nearly 
all the famous mines of precious stones have been 
originally located by the aborigines of the countrics in 
which they are situated. 

Thus the now world-famous Jagersfontein diamond 
fields were accidentally stumbled upon by a Kaffir who 
was following ap the spoor of a wounded buffalo. His 
story of the find was not believed, whereupon ho went 
thero again and returned with a stono weighing over 
200 carats. 

About the ycar 1871, again, another native priscd 
up a big diamond while digging with a knife for tubers 
on the veldt near Buifontein. He told everybody he 
met of his find, and, the locality being easily accessible, 
there quickly sprang up a diggers’ town, which was 
first obristened ‘‘New Rush,’ then ‘“‘Colesberg 
Kopje,” and finally Kimberley, after the then 
Colonial Secretary. 

Then, too, there was the case of the famous Bahia 

diamond mines, discovered by a native peon named 
Felix Gonzales. 
He was tending some sheep, when he noticed that 
one of them refused to graze. He caught it and 
examined its mouth, to try and discover, if possible, 
the cause of its refusal. 

He found it in the abape of a diamond of excep- 
tional size, which had become fixed between the 
animal’s two front teeth. Since then more than ten 
million pounds’ worth of the gems in question have 
been unearthed in the locality. 


UR TELEGRAPH BOARD. 


THE. LATEST METHOD OF 


INTERVIEWING. 


This feature of “P.W.” consists in telegrams sent by us to all sorts and conditions of men and women, on any subject that happens to be of interest at the moment. 


To the delizht of thousand: 7 
“Peter Pan’ is once anata he ee 
of York's Theatre, and to the tncom 
parable ‘‘ Peter" (Miss Pauline Chase ) 
twe sent this request: WILL * PETER 
PAN” BESO KIND AS TO SEND 
OUR YOUNG READERS 4 MES 
SAGE FOR XMAS? Here isherreply : 


revious issue we asked celebrities 3 
HOW PURE YOU GOING TO SPEND 
XMAS? Too late for use at the time 
came the following cheerful reply from 
Mr. Harry Randall, the famous 
comedian, who is tn the Coronet Theatre 
pantomime this year ¢ 


To some famous professional billiard 
players we telegraphed : HOW DO YOU 
VEKAIN FOR A BIG MATCH? but 
the only reply was this very interesting 
one from 7. svecce ¢ 


The telegrams reproduced below are their actual replies. 


IT IS SAID THAT PRETTY 
GIRLS ARE USUALLY FRIVO- 
LOUS; DO YOU_AGREE WITH 


THIS, IF NOT, WHY NOT? This 
was the rather daring question, which as 
there is lota of happy rivolity about just 
now, we dispatched to soms very preity 
actresses. Th y answered: 


SS ee 


scan Terenas dag We anes may vere & capanied oe 
non af 14 tam am Ya toag rtmed wo ft ent Om te Some) Oe 
See pce conan: one cryin wo he eopesames of Peomge Tonge 


, i ee 
Ta fal feanlewn ip ust Fath, 


Ores onto) on a7 oem REE OS DE 


tC) 
Everybody likes to have a good riddle | 
to ask at this time of year, so to some 
well inown pe we sent this wire: 
WHAT I OUR FAVOURITE 
RIDDLE AND THE ANSWER? 
reciving 89 far one reply—from Mr. 
Frank Parker, the famous Hippodrome 
producer of spectucles : 


WHAT EVENT THIS YEAR SO 
FAR HAS BEEN PERSONALLY 
MOST GRATIFYING TO YOU ?— 
our question to eeverul cclebrijica two of 
whom, Mr. Tom Brow..e, Rl., and Sir 
Henry Cotton, M.P., replucd as under: 


ST 


0 te Rae 


You may never £0 to the workhouse, but that is no reason why you shouldn't read “A Day in the Life of a 


Workhouse Master,” in the January ROYAL MAGAZINE, 


Now on sale, price 4d. 
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To Abolish Church Belle. 
A league has been formed in Hanover for the abolition of church bells and clapping 
hands in theatres. 
Dog Fieh Oil. 


At Yarmouth, Nova Scotia, a factory has been established there for extracting oil 
from the despised dog fish, and the venture is proving successful. 
Captured by the Sea, 
Twelve acres of land at Pakefield, Suffolk, and fourteen houses, three shops, and 
bwenty-five cottages have been swallowed up by the sea during the past six years. 
Born in Captivity. 
The first recorded instance of the birth of an ant-eater in captivity has just 
taken place at the Berlin Zoo. The young one is about three inches long. 
Forest of Icebergs. 


A Few Items of Fact that Will 
Interest You. 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 
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A Few Facts About Well-known 
Artistes. 


Stage Stories. 


A Last Resource. _ : ; 

Mr. Edward Terry is noted throughout “the” profession for his great geniality 
and kindness of heart, and many are the stories told of his kindly actions. Many 
years ago he took a poor young girl out of the workhouse in order to have her trained aa 
@ servant. Bat, alas! she was altogether hopeless, for she was continually breaking 
the ornaments and dishes and otherwise neglecting her duties. At last, she became 
so unbearable that Mr. Terry was obliged to get rid of her. Before she went, 
however, he sent for her.and asked her what she was going to do for a living. “Oh,” 
she replied, with a diadainful toss of her head, “if the wust comes to the wust, I can 


go on the staige!” 
A Letter From Gaol. 


Miss Cecilia Loftus, whose delightful imitations are 80 well-known, once had some 
of her jewels stolen by a burglar. He was caught and sentenced to prison, and while 
there he wrote to the actress saying that he only wanted to steal one of her photographs 
and asking her to send him a gigned one. Later on, the culprit wrote once more to sey 


Long overdue on a voyage from New Caledonis, the French barque Francoise 


pata reached 

Green: e@ other day 

after a voyage of 139 days. e (See A carefully indexed handbook, entitled “PictureParagraphs,” containing a selection 
used on this is 

Batwoon September 1sth | DACtUTe Pars, ci...) “tteelte rset on Seem eon pcan altockaaie pice here 


and 29th she passed 141 
icebergs. 
Pig in a Pantomime. 
A pig named “Curly,” 
born at Halifax during 
the autumn, has been 
selected to take part in 
the pantomime, “ Red 
Riding Hood,” ata London 
suburban theatre. There 
were 600 candidates. 


Took to the “ Tube.” 

Chased by boys in the 
streets of Paris, a fox took 
refuge in a station of the 
Underground Railway. 
There it was caught un- 
hurt, but two dogs which 
took part in the chase were 
electrocuted. 


Bavarian 
Susceptibilities. 
i Aled ode ig at 

ugsburg, Bavaria, who 
pow posters of a startling 

lue colour outside his 
shop has been fined 10s. 
and ordered to remove 
them. Witnesses affirmed 
that the posters mado them 
shudder when they passed 
the shop. 


Motorists, why 
grumble. 

Motorists who complain 
of the fines inflicted in this 
country will learn with 
interest of the case of a 
Hyderabad notable whose 
car almost came _ into 
collision with that of the 
Nizam. The notable was 
fined £66 by the Nizam, 
and all his motor-cars were 
confiscated. 


High Heel Dangers. 

High-heeled boots caused 
the death of Mary Paget 
on whom an inquest was 
held at Birmingham the 
other day. She was de- 
scending stairs with a 
lighted lamp in her 
hand when her heel 
caught against the cage 
of a etair with the 
cesult that she fell, and the 
lamp set fire to her clothes. 


What is 
Champagne ? 

What ie whisky? is a 
question that hus recently 
been very much before the 
public. In France the 
French Council of State 
have just decided that 
“champagne” shall be a 
name applicable only to 
the wine made in the 
Department of the Marne 
v in the districts of 


TEACHES HOW TO HOLD THE PEN. 

THE penholder in our picture is one that has been 
introduced to enable children to hold the pen correctly, 
when being taught to write. As everyone knows, the 
youngsters are very apt to grip the pen by the nib, a 

bit which prevents the skilful formation of the letters, 
to say nothing of 
making fingers 
inky and spoiling ~ Wanita ET 
white pinafores. 
The rest A on the improved = holder prevents the 
learner from holding the pen too far down, and a little 
practice leads him or her into the habit of holding 
the pen in the correct position, about an inch from 
the point. 


a 


SOC 
PREVENTS STREET FLOODING. 

Ovz illustration shows a street gully fitted with a 
weir or catch for surplus water. Gullies of this 
description are usually p at the lowest level of the 
street where there is 
likely to be a heavy 
rush of water at times 
along the gutter. In 
these circumstances, if 
the gully were of the 
ordinary type, it might 
not be capable of 
carey ag heiwassoaeey 
qe ly enough and 

ooding of the street at 
that part would follow. 
However, the weir, which is set in the kerb at the back, 
catches the surplus water and discharges it in due 
course into the gully, whence it finds its way to the 
sewer. 


SOC 


WHEN FITTING UP BLINDS, 

Many find it a difficult task to fasten the cloth for 
window blinds evenly to the rollers, but if the following 
simple directions are adopted, it should be quite eusily 
accomplished: First of all lay the roller on the table in 
such a position that it won't be easily moved; then with 
a match box for a rest or guide, draw a line with 
a pencil from one end of the 
roller to the other. Along this 
line next tack the material, 
having first of all made a small 
fold along the top edge, as 
shown in the lower sketch, so 
that the unsightly ragged edge 
one so often sees at the top 
of blinds is both prevented 
and avoided. By ruling the 
guiding line along the roller, 
one practically ensures that the 
sloth will be tacked on evenly. 
However, should the blind show 
a tendency to gather or run to 
one side, when it is being rolled up, drive a tack sa 
three-quarters or half way into tbe roller at that end. 
The consequence ig that when the cloth next turns round 
it passes over the tack, and by thus increasing the bulk 
of the roller, so to speak, guides itself back again into 
the centre. 


Shateau-Thierry and Soissons. This will prevent the “ doctoring ” of many foreign wines 
in order to make them resemble real champagne. 


WHEN THE FUNNEL IS PAINTED, 

THOsE who have visited warships may have been 
puzzled to know the purpose 
served by the chains which, 
attached to running blocks, 
seem to hang uselessly down 
the sides of the funnels. 
However, they are very neces- 
sary. To these chains the 
platforms are attached on 
which the painters stand or 
sit, and by means of the blocks 
at the top they are able to 
hoist themselves up and down. - 
Chains are used as tackle for 
the important reason that if 
ordinary ropes were employed 
they would soon be made brittle and dangerous by the 
heat from the funnel. 

moO 


SIMPLE VICE FOR SAWYERS. 


. WHEN cutting a strip of wood lengthways with a saw 


one sometimes finds a difficulty im holding the wood on 
the bench when nearing the end of the out. Of course, 
if the board is long enough 
and two benches are available 
thie~difficulty is easily sur- 
mounted, but our device 
shows how the sawyer who is 
now thus favoured by circum- 
stances may overcome this 
Z obstacle. Take a smull piece 
of board, about eighteen 
inches long and four or five 
inches wide, and place it over 
the end of the wood that is 
eae | cut. When sawing, rest 
your knee on this small piece of board and you will find 
that it makes an excellent cramp, enabling you to work 
right up to the end of the strip, besides preventing 
the enagging of your clothes by the saw, as often happens 
when cutting of this nature has to be performed. 


i ee] © ad 


HOLDS THE FLOWERS UP, 

HegxeE is a simple device for sup- 
porting flowers with weak stems, such 
as carnations, which will appeal to 
everyone interested in gardening. 
Take a pies of wire, say, 18 wire wane 
gauge, about 18 inches long, and 
twist it round a stick so as to 
make a spring as in Fig. I. This 
completed, eject the stick and 
pull out the ends of the wire until 
it appears us in Fig. 2. Place the t 
wire in the ground at the root 
of the flower and twine the stalk 
about it. When you have finished, 
you will find that the stalk runs 
up the centre of the convolutions 
of the wire. It is true that the 
metal will touch the stem here 
and there slightly, but it will not 
prove injurious to the plant. 


courage. 


Godfrey. 


I shali hear of you some day. You'll succeed! 
discovered that her kindly benefactor was none other 


that he had again been 
sentenced to gaol, and 
concluded hia letter as fol- 
lows: “ Dear Miss Loftus, 
—Forgive my presump- 
tion, and think only of my 
hideous position. I want 
you to give me another of 
your portraits. I lave one 
already that I treasure 
‘above everything elso. De 
write me a letter tolling 
me about your new play. 
—Hoping and praying for 
an answer, I am, yours 
sincerely, Cecit1a Lorrus’® 
Bursar.” It says much 
for her kindness of heart 
that Miss Loftus sent the 
letter and photograph 
as requested. 


Very Gruesome. 

Mr. Charles Hawtrey 
ounce had a stranige 
experience while travelling 
on the Continent. One 
day he arrived ata certain 
village with a three days’ 
growth of beard on his 
chin, To his chagrin, 
however, he found that tho 
lace did not boast of a 
arber’s shop. But the 
actor was told that there 
was a man there who know 
how to shave, and he 
could be sent for. He 
came, and immediately 
asked Mr. Hawtrey to lio 
flat on his back, in which 
awkward position he was 
lathered and shaved. “I 
am sorry to have troubled 
you like that,” said the 
amateur barber, after the 
operation, “but, you sée, 
ou're the first live man 
’ve ever shaved.” 


A Good Samaritan, 

When Miss Ada Reeve 
was a little girl she once 
appeared as a songstress 
on the sands at the sca- 
side. She was very ner- 
vous at the time, and came 
near to breaking down. 
However, she got through 
her song very well, and 
then took round a shell to 
collect money. A_ by- 
stander, who had been 
watching the performance, 
suddenly eaid to her, “ Let 
me sing for you,” and 
without waiting for per- 
mission, called to a com. 
ipsa of his to play for 

im, and jumped on tothe 
little platform, where he 
sang a few songs to the 
delight of a large audience. 
After he had finished, he 
teok the shell round bim- 
self, and made a very good 
collection. “'jake these, 
little one,” he said to little 
Ada, “and keep up your 
” Later on, Miss Reeve 

than the late Charles 


Batons for Bandages. 

When a man broke his leg the other day outside the Mansion House, two 
policemen cleverly bound the injved limb, using their batons as splints, before 
«aking him to hospital. 

Apparel Proclaimed the Thief, 

A man wearing a magnificient fur coat was arrested in Paris the other day on the 
strength of its being out of keeping with his trousers and boots. He confessed that he 
nad stolen it, and that he never spent a penny on clothes, but suited himself in 
cestaurants and hotels. 

Happy Spendthrift, 

Two years ago a young man in St. Petersburg, named Wladimir Nedochin, 
aherited a million sterling from his father. He has since spent the whole of his 
ortune, and is now oe oe a week as a crossing sweeper. He maintains, 
aowever that he is just as happy as when he was rich, 


Madame Bernharct's Funniest Experience. 


During her long stage carecr Madame. Bernhardt has met with many funny and 
strange experiences, but she says that the funniest of them all was the following, which 
is told in her own words: “It is so long ago that I recall neither the player nor tho 
play. only the part wherein tho scené was spoiled. The hero said to me, ‘Do you object 

this cigar?’ which he had already lighted, and was puffing vigorously. ‘No, no, no,! 
I answered, which was his cuo to tell me the story of his life. He looked at me instead, 
and said, rolling the cigar between his fingers, ‘That, madam, is decause you do not 
have to smoke it!’ The audience appreciated the fact that he was smoking a cigar 
furnished by the property-man, and laughed; but this interference made him forget his 
lines. He could not remember a word ; so, taking my arm, he said : ‘Come with me for a 
walk, an I will tell you the story of my life.’ We walked off the stage, and on at the 
Lar ao wneon pained go yer two seconds of time, and he began, ‘Now I 

ve told you the story of my life,’ ter that, we conti 
nothing whatever had herpanedl” . neat See eee ee emg 


Note.—A pen-Knife will be awarded to each reader whose letter is dealt with on this page, 
or whose sucg2stion for a title is used. 
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COMPLETE SHORT STORY. 


Mr. Chorley 
makes the 
Acquaintance 
of a 
Bull-Dog. 
By 
ARNOLD 
GOLS- 
WORTHY. 


On Saturday morning Chorley went to Finchley 
to see his old friend Ringstead, who had quite 
lage business out there as a veterinary-surgeon. 

ingstead showed Chorley over the place with all 
the satisfaction of a successful man. He took 
Chorley into the surgery where dogs and cats were 
treated, and then led him out into the yard, and 
showed. him where horses that came to be doctored 
or nursed were promptly and efficiently attended to. 

Chorley was most interested, and rather wished he 
had set up in the veterinary business himself. Pre- 
sently Ringstead said: 

“We'll go out and have some lunch together, old 
chap; but I’ve got a call to make first. Gon won’t 
mind waiting and looking after the place while I’m 
gone, will you? I shan’t be more than an hour at 
the outside. And nobody’s likely to turn up this 

said he would be delighted. Ringstead 
had not out five minutes when Chorley, attracted 
by a series of wild noises in the yard, went out to 
sce what was the matter. 

A horsy-looking man was holding a rather restive 
mare by a rope bridle, and urging her to behave her- 
self. The mare, on the other hand, was evidently 
bent on creating as much disorder as possible. 

She shook her head with a jerk that nearly lifted 
the horsy person off his feet, and then began waltz- 
ing round him backwards, while the man, with a 
wary eye on her hoofs, kept well ahead in the revolv- 
ing dance. 

‘Good morning, sir,” he said, as he caught sight 
of Chorley. “The guv’nor asked me to bring the 
mare round and let you have a look at her. Been 
off her feed lately, and don’t seem quite herself.” 

By way of comment on the situation, the mare 
that wasn’t quite herself suddenly lashed out with 
one of her hind legs at a wooden pail, and scattered 
the wreckage of it all over the hig 

“She seems pretty fresh with her hind f ha 
observed Chorley, with a knowing smile. 

“Yes,”’ agreed the ostler, “guv’nor thinks Con 
she’s got something worrying her in one of the back 
fetlocks. Just catch hold of ’em and have a look, 
will you, sir? Whoa, mare!” 

The last remark was rendered necessary by the 
fact that with another toss of her head the mare 
had lifted the ostler clean off his feet and bumped 
him into Chorley, who, quite unprepared for the 
collision, fell sprawling backwards over the door- 
step that led into the room through which he had 
just come. . 

In his apprehension that the mare might be goi 
to follow up the attack, he rolled over on his bac’ 
with his legs in the air, and grabbed at the nearest 


thing handy to save him from falling back into the 


———— 
L keety-looking man was holding a restive mare crashing 
by a rope bridle. down on 


the top of 
hiw, while the parrot itself, abruptly awakened from 
ite beauty sleep, fluttered and screeched about inside 
the cage, and finally murmured in disgusted tones 
the only words it had apparently been taught to 
speak: “ Waltz me sround again, Willie!” 
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Chorley got up hurriedly and separated 
— the cage; and then he said 
to 


to 
hoofs. “I don’t 
this sort every day.” 

The ostler did not reply for the moment, as the 
mare wag industriously trying to flatten him against 
the wall. He retorted ly giving her a sounding smack 
in the face as he said: 

“She is a bit playful, sir, isn’t ehe?” 

Chorley dubiously, and the man led the 
playful mare away. 


The two had a little difference 
of opinion as to which of them should take preced- 
ence in going out of the rather narrow exit from 
the yard. The ostler started going first, and the 
mare dragged him back, and blocked the exit by 
yaking it sideways. The ostler, however, finally 
gained the day, and the playful mare, in sheer excess 
of spirits, sportively kicked s panel out of the yard 
door, before gracefully admitting defeat. 

Chorley went back to the surgery, a large stone- 
paved room reeking with the ur of pungent 
chemicals. A case of unpleasant-looking instruments 
lay u a side-table, and on another table was 4 
stuffed cat with paper labels bearing numbers, stuck 
here and there upon its body. 

In a recess in the wall was a cage about four 
feet high, with a flat wooden top, and Chorley was 
rather startled to observe that inside the cage were 
a couple of huge snakes. He had not been reviously 
aware that the veterinary business involved tem- 

ary guests of that kind, and he began to congratu- 
ate himself upon not having embarked upon such 


The ostler and the mare had a difference of opinion, as to 
leaving the yard first. 


an industry in his wild youth. The City was evidently 
more suited to a man of hie quiet tastes. 

All at once the door of the room opened suddenly, 
and an old lady with a stern face waddled in, drag- 
ing after her a wild-eyed bulldog. 

Good-morning,”’ she said, seating herself by the 
door and removing the leash from the dog. “Your 
master isn’t in, I see. But you'll do, I daresay. 
Mr. Ringstead knows Toodtes very well. He’s had 
one of his bad attacks again, and this morning he 
tried to bite my maid.” 

Toodles looked up at Chorley and snarled ominously 


by way of admitting his unr tant guilt. 
“You'll excuse me,” Chor! began, “but I’m 
»” 
“You must speak up, my good man,” said the old 


lady, “because I’m very deaf. 

“YT was saying,’ Chorley shouted, “that I’m not 
the surgeon.” 

“Eh?” said the old lady. “You say you’re not 
going to hurt him. I’m sure I hope ee won't !” 

“T say, you’re making a mistake,” horley bawled 
into her ear. 

“Of course, you know what he must take,” replied 
the old lady, looking at him in some surprise. “That's 
your business, isn’t it? He doesn’t seem to care 
much for strangers, that’s why I brought him round 
here myself. Poor old Toodles! I hope he isn’t going 
mad.” 

Chorley turned a trifle ink, and began to look 
for some place where he could climb for shelter if the 

should happen to stroll hurriedly in his direction. 

All at once Poodles pricked up his ears and darted 
to the other ond of the room, where he began sniffing 
vigorously at a hole between the floor and the 


Ul. 
wie He’s evidently a Fi rat-killer,”’ said Chorley, 
rather relieved to find the dog some distance away 
from his calves. . : 

“How dare you tell me it would do him good to 


be killed,” said the old lady indignantly, rising from 


comes back. Kill my poor Toodl 

“JT said he was good at rats,’ shouted Chorley, 
getting angry in his turn. “That's all I said: 
R-a-t-s, rate!” 

“You insulting fellow, saying 
cried the 
old lady, ‘ 
going out 
of the 
door. “Tl 
tell your 
master 
about it, 
you im- 

ertinent 
jacka- 
napes!” 
And, 
having ~ 
shaken 
her um- 
brella severely in Chorley’s face, she bounced off, 
shutting the door quickly behind her, so that Toodles, 
who had already started to follow her, should not 
escape from the surgery. Toodles hurled himself 
vainly against the closed door, and then turned 
round and snarled viciously at Chorley. 

Chorley felt his position rather keenly. He stood 
looking at the dog for s moment, and then, as it 
hunched its shoulders, as if crouching for spring, 
Chorley started wildly back, i the table 
with stuffed cat on it, and sending the lot with 
a clatter to the nd. 

Toodles covered the space between himself and the 
stuffed cat with a single bound. He gave a hoarse 
shriek of joy, and buried his teeth in the fur of 
its mummified neck. The next moment he dropped 
his prize with a splutter, as he discovered that the 
cat wasn’t as fr as it might have been. 

He pawed it about for a second or 60, with tears 
of disappointment in his eyes, and then. he looked 
angrily up at psf as if he considered that this 
was a mean and scrubby trick to play upon a simple 
and confiding bulldog. Finally, hunched himself 
up again with a wild glare in his bloodshot eyes, 
and growled ominously. 

Chorley didn’t like the look of it at all. He 
jumped up on a chair, and eaid in a faint voice, 
“Good dog, good old Toodles,” but without pro 
ducing any pacifying results worth mentioning. On 
the contrary. Seeing Chorley beat a retreat, Toodles 
obeyed the first instincts of his breed in at once 
giving chase. 

He was after Chorley in a second, and made two 
frantic attempts to jump up on the chair beside him. 
Chorley didn’t wait to see the result of the third 
jump. He scrambled as rapidly as he could to the 
top of the snake cage, where he felt he would at 
least be out of the savage brute’s reach. 

Toodlés pot rather wild at having been thus smartly 
baulked of his prey. He jumped again and again 
in his efforts to to the top of the cage, and 
treaé himself to a flying bite at Chorley’s fingers, but 
fortunately his jumping powers were not equal to 
his excessive sporting zeal. 

All at once something gave an ominous crack. The 
cold perspiration g in drops on Chorley’s 
brow as he heard it. The wooden top of the snake’s 
cage was cracking and splintering beneath his 
weight. Before he could e up his mind whether 
ié was worse to be bitten by an anny dog or a 
venomous snake, the crash came. ith a yell of 
despair and a shriek for help, Chorley dropped 
through. 

Toodles was quite beside himself with excitement. 
He hadn’t noticed the snakes before, and it was 
clear that he couldn’t make up his mind all at once 
whether they were the sort of things a self-respecting 
dog was expected to have a go at or not. orley 
gave another whoop, as he felt one of the snakes 
crawl over his boot, and then, fortunately for him, 
ay ap dashed into the room. 

“@ood gracious!” he cried. “What's up, old man? 
What are you doing there?” 

*The dog flew at me,” said Chorley, “ and I climbed 
up on top of this thing to escape him and fell in. 

elp me out quick. I shall get poisoned by the bite 
of one of these things in a minute!” 

“Oh, that’s all right, old chap,” said Ringstead, 
with a reassuring smile. “They can’t hurt you. 
They’re a couple of snakes I’ve been attending to for 
a lady snake-charmer. Been taking out their fangs 
and poison-cells.’’ 

As he spoke he helpe@ Chorley to scramble out of 
the cage. Then he turned round and saw Toodles. 
“Hallo,” he said. “Old Mrs. Wappings has sent her 
aos round again, has she? The brute’s all right. 
He’s only suffering from too much food and too little 
exercise.” And without further comment Ringstead 
kicked Toodles out into the yard, and said he hoped 
Chorley had got a good appetite for his lunch. 

——__—_ej——_____ 

Tue Best Frienp: “I hear her old husband shows 
her a doglike devotion.” 

The Casual Gossip: “Yes; they say he Is alwaya 
growling at her.” 


‘rats!’ to me,” 


ut 


[iad 1 


, Cd 
Toodles dropped the mummified cat hurriedly. 
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A bold, vigorous story, like none that has ever appeared in this paper. Read the foreword in the first column. 


SHALL THIS STORY CONTINUE ? | 


Thts story, ‘* The Priest,”” when read by me for the 
frst time was declined becouse I feared that it was not 
quite the class of story most suited to your taste. As 
you know, it ts the policy of this paper not to print 
articles or stories dealing with such controversial subjects 
as religion and politics. ‘* The Priest ’’ ts a religious story, 
but its deep human interest and its powerful reality will, 
I hope, compel your attention. Moreover, Mr. Applin’s 
masterly handling of his subject removes all possible offence 
to the reader, whatever his convictions may be. I want 
you to let me know—on a postcard will do—how you like 
this story, If the majority of you say: ‘‘Stop the story,”” 
your mandate will be obeyed. Your Editor. 


THE OPENING CHAPTERS. 


Reornatp Gascorene, who has made his money in trade 
and by sweating his employés, returns home to his native 
village in Cornwall to die. 

On going into the world he has become a Roman 
Catholic, and now on his death-bed he wanta his only 
son, Jim, to go into his business and join hig religion. 

Jim has not seen his father for years. He has been 
educated for the Army and brought up as a Protestant. 

The dying man hag made a will leaving everything to 
Jim and stipulating that he is to look after his uncle 
John, an old fisherman. 

When Jim refuses to take up his father’s business and 
join the Catholic faith, Gascoigne rapidly draws out 
another short will, leaving his money to the Church of 
Rome, and revoking all previous dispositions. . . 

Jim goes to fetch the priest. John argues with his 
brother and tries to take the new will from under his 

illow by force. He fails; Jim and the priest enter, and 
jascoigne dies, thoroughly exhausted, gasping for words. 

The priest and the doctor go. John secures the will 
and urges Jim to destroy it. © argues that to do so is 
not wrong, as Gascoigne was mad when he made it; that 
it means the rain of himself, Jim, and Iris, his ward, a 
girl he has rescued from the sea, and Jim’s sweetheart. 

He then departs leaving Jim with the dead man, and 
the recently-executed parchment near by on a chest. 

Jim has a terrible wrestle with his conscience, but 
eventually sees eye to eye with his uncle, who has gained 
for himself the title of Straight John in the village, and 
he destroys the will. : 

After his crime he ig filled with remorse, and to etifle 
his conscience he travels, finding himself in the northern 
town where his father made his money. 

Here, Jim is a prey to conflicting thoughts as to whether 
he shall spend the money he has illegally gained or turn 
philanthropist, ee : . 

In Manchester he gaing an insight into the lives of 
the unemployed, and = there he goes over to Oldham, 
where his father had his works, and notes the manner of 
life and distress of the people. _ . 

Returning to Manchester, a mill-hand getg into the 
same railway-carriage with him. . 

She is Poppy Marshall, generally called ‘‘ Ginger Pop,’’ 
becauso of her red hair. 

He accompanies her in Manchester to eearch for her 
father. She Eucposely deserts him and enters a train 
bound back for Oldham. 

Iris welcomes Jim on his return to Cornwall, and, 
noticing hig changed demeanour, she pleads for his secret. 

He tella her t a great barrier lies between 5 
He has sinned and he wavers between the service of God 
and mammon. He promises Iris to consult with Straight 
John. : 

Jim apnereally makes up his mind to eerve God, for 
he calls on the Vicar of his parish, and tells him of his 
determination to enter the Church and renounce Iris. 

The Vicar endeavours to dissuade Jim from throwing 
over Iris. He points out that he will break her heart, 
and also the advantages a married minister has. Jim is 
adamant. He meets Straight John and tells him he is 
going to pay for his sin to the uttermost farthing, and 
that he could not marry Iris without telling her his 
eecret. 

John threatens to kill him if he exposes him to Iris, 
demands that he shall marry the girl and deliver to him 
half the stolen wealth; or, as the alternative, he declares 
he will expose him to the world. He bids Jim further 
consult Iris and gives him an hour in which to do 60. 

Jim goes to Iris, and having satisfied her that he loves 
her, she insists on giving him his freedom. 

Jim becomes a minister, and as such he comes to preach 
his irst serron at the fashionable All Saints’ church, in 
Picerdilly. ; : 

As ho stands in the pulpit he sees a face staring at him 
from the vast congregation. 

% is John—Straight John! 


Have you ever broken anything? Anyhow, read “ The Broken 
eurvivor, in the January ROYAL MAGAZINE, now on aale, 
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CHAPTER NINE (continued). | 
Jim’s Sermon. 
Jim's eyes met Straight John’s—the eyes of the men 


fierce, ignant; the eyes of the priest pleading, but 
determined. 

Straight John had followed him to London—to the 
church. He had come perhaps to watch his downfall ! 

Nearly every other man and woman in the church was 
coughing loudly; Gascoigne caught sight of Middlesex 
rising from his seat, and, bowing hia head and eye 
shut Straight John’s fece from sight, Jim managed at 
to mumble his text. No sooner had he done so than once 
more the congregation settled down. 

Settled down to doze. 

James Gascoigne knew that they meant no offence; a few 
even did not know they were going to sleep; og d a 
good many would listen condescendingly. A sudden fury 
overwhelmed him, but it subsided as quickly es it came. 
Perhaps, after all, they were right to sleep, for what did 
they ever hear from the pulpit to keep them awake—what 
did they ever hear they did not already know? 

Again r assailed him as he thought of the 
restaurants filled to overflowing with people, only too wide 
awake, and how every other night theatres w 
crowded with men and women, earnest and excited—real 
worshippers. For there wae something to worship in the 
theatre—human emotions struggling towards the divine, 
though always einking back to earth. 

No one slept in the restaurant or playhouse, no one 
closed his eyes for a second, or for a second allowed his 
thoughte to wander. But here in God’e theatre— 
Again he saw John’s face, a curious, sneering amile on his 
lips, an evil light in his eyes! : 

Gascoigne brought his fiste heavily on to the pulpit, and 
he drew up fo Fis full height, threw back his closely- 
as go head, and loudly flung his text at the congregation. 

+ was like a gun speaking. There was ao start of 
surprise and indignation; e frozen blood coursed 
quickly enough now; perhaps God had heard his pra 
and pre him the strength which he gave to Samson when 
he slew those mighty men. _ 

The lust of fighting was in him—a fight for the religion 
that was in his heart. He hesitated a second after giving 
his text, and a smile flitted across his face. 

“I was given this text, and much that I have written in 
my sermon was suggested to me. Unwillingly I accepted 
the suggestions, because they did not come from my heart; 
but I know mow if I preached what I have written I 
should betray my trust.’ 

He took up the manuscript and tore it in half. “ What 
is written here you have all heard over and over again.” 
He paused a moment, and the congregation was too 
shocked to move. Some people thought they were already 
asleep, and dreaming. 

“But I have a sermon to preach,” Gascoigne 
and his voice sounded prea | boyish, 
not for you." He leaned over the pulpit, pleading. “I 
hope you understand? I feel that all you who are here 
to-night are like ships, who have many voyages, 
safely gathered in a sheltered harbour; many will never 
voyage again; others, perhaps, are secure against danger, 
have a good captain, a good com , and know their 
course well. So, you see, I have nothing to eay to them. 

“I feel that even now you I are wasting God's 
time! For hark ’’—his figure towered against altar 
lights as he raised hie hands—“hark at the noise from 
the shipwrecked souls outside! You have all filled this 
church too long, keeping outside the children the Church 
loves. Don’t you hear them? If you only listened I am 
sure you would hear them”—as an impatient movement 
and a murmur of horror ran through the church. 

“They are calling for help; even whilst I stand here 
talking they are drowning and being sucked beneath the 
waters of hell. Won't you save them, won't you help me 
save them! There are many mothers here to-night, aren't 
there? That laughter you hear is the laughter of your 
Sanger; and those foolish oaths come from your sons’ 


ips. 

“Why have you left them outside to drown? 

“I know it is two thousand years since Christ came to 
eave sinners, and ever since He left us we have been too 
busy saving our own souls to think of them. But, for 
His sake, let us think of them to-night.” 

Half the congregation was on its feet, the other half sat 
spellbound; Lord Middlesex’s face was purple, perspira- 
tion stood on his forehead. Slipping from hie seat, he 


walked quickly up the aisle. 
pered, “remember where you 


continued, 
though it is 


“Gascoigne, sir,” he whis 
are and what you are saying, remember to whom you are 
speaking!” fates 
ascoigne er saw nor heard. This was his 
hour. God had given it him. 


CHAPTER TEN. 
“A Mad Curate.” 


: 


name,” Cascoigne continued, “I ask all of 
are regular worshippers here to leave the church, 
go into the streets and bring herein her tired, errin 
children. They will come, I promise they'll come; you 
in your public-houses, you'll find them on the 


vements. They'll come because they are hungry, and I 
that I can feed them. You are hungry, too, for all 
your life you have been fed on liese——” 

“ Shame ! ” 

It was a woman's voice raised protestingly, and it waa 
the signal for a polite uproar; two churchwardens 
hg a aoe and advised him to leave the pulpit. 

e xed es a neem Then he on at the 
congregation ; the people were sitting, some standing, man 
already were filing out of the church, all with shepiies 
and disgust on their faces. He was dumb for a moment, 
then, quietly pushing the churchwardens aside, he spread 
his arms out to the people : 
okt understand, don’t you? You will do what I 


Again there was a moment’s eilence, pregnant with 
meaning. Then James Gascoigne received his answer. 

And once again his voice thundered, thundered like the 
waves beating the Roscastle cliffs. 

Nearly everyone rose and walked down the aisle, for 
even those who sympathised with the curate did not relish 

; implicated in a ecandalous brawl. Just a few 
remained, refusing to move until they hadj seen Gascoigne 
silenced and ej ° 

But they, too, rose and hastened away when Gascoigne 
strode from the pulpit down the aisle and stood at the 
entrance of the church facing the crowd, which quickly 
gathered found the sacred building. 

The choir remained in their pune awe-struck; the 
organist tried to drown the uproar with his music. At 
Lmins aay ee ty, and the priest stood alone in 

oorway wa’ e people streaming down. Picca- 
dilly towards his church. isi 

Soon the street was blocked with people; windows of 
vacant houses were opened and heads craned out; through 
restaurant doors diners flocked into the street as accounts 
of an unusual happening reached their ears. Every instant 
the crowd increased; the people on the outskirts asked 
whether it were fire or murder, but the only news that 
filtered through was that it was a mad curate. 

“A mad curate!” the people repeated. 

“ Was there ever a sane one?” a wag asked. 

What did it mean? Superstitious women grew hysteri- 
cal and wept, and religious maniacs who had foretold the 
end of the world took advantage of the situation to blow 
their own trumpet more loudly—and to collect fundse— 
presumably for conducting the saved safely from the earth. 

But the priest stood on his chair at his church door, 
bare-headed, flushed, a spiritual prize-fighter waiting to 
take on all comers, waiting fiut for silence to issuo his 
challenge. And at last he gbtained silence, and in a 
reg en t ve up and some Ane ee and echoed even 

mney’s supper-room, he told t rinning crowd 

what had const , . 3 
“TI have thrown form and dogma out of the church to- 
night,” he cried, “and I have whipped the saints into the 
street, that the people in the streets may take their places. 
Won't you come in, you people who have been dining and 


She looked up, her face close to his, and laughed 


boldly: “ didn’t you ask me before? 
ye A ‘hy ay yo ore? Have you 
Then he remembered and ised her. She was 


Pp —Ginger Pop of the Cotton Mills. 
a Vout Bihat ts late,” she laughed. 
<a is na ean he ape 

e swept throug @ portals of the church 

drifted up the aisle, sweet-scented, and che reat eer 

the music—for the organist, too, had found his hour. and 

had remained at his post. , 

_ And now they all came tumbling into the church, sweep- 

ing their priest before them—women from Plinney’a 

Restaurant; men from Brooke’s and men from the King’a 

Arms; youths from Eton, and youthe from the gutter. 
Duchesses, dukes, thieves, felons. 

And amongst them wae Straight John—watching and 
waiting to see which way the wind blew. Waiting per- 
haps, for revenge ! . 

And James Gascoigne mounted the pulpit and looked a6 
the people for whose sins Christ had died two thousand 
years ago, and by whose sins we live to-day. And of 
the thousand souls there was one, a woman's, that lie feld 


vuare at Abu Klea,” from th 
oom only 44., and that won't, aaah pen -_ 
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clinging with terrified ers to his own, more fiercely 
than all the rest on the s. Ginger-Pop, the girl of the 
tactory—now a light boat shipwrecked. 

A different congregation from that which had just left 
the church. Gazing at them with his heart beating like 
a hammer, with his hands trembling on the ledge of the 
pulpit, Gascoigne tried to shut out individual faces, above 
all the face of Straight John; and to imagine that all the 
men and women crowded together beneath him had 
resolved themselyes into one big soul. 

When he ae of the people and felt them in- 
dividually, something approaching fear swept over him. 
He felt like the fisher in the sea of Galilee, who had cast 
his net at Christ's command, and it had been filled with 
such a multitude of fishes that it seemed as if it must 
break and the spoil be washed away. 

The church was no longer silent; a strange noise filled 
it rising towards the great roof. A soft, subdued but 
incessant murmur something like the buzzing of bees in 
e hive; and as Gascoigne gazed through half-dark 
building he became conscious of a oe of tiny lighte 
—flames flickering in row after row. S 
bright and burned atrong'y, others seemed on the point of 
going out; many were blown hither and thither as if by 
vaniea winds, but above every flame hovered a heavy 
smoke. 

These flames were souls burning in the breasts of the 
people he had invited into his church ; per a thousand 
spiritual fires were burning there, yet the building was still 
in darkness. Very soon, in a few years, or even perhaps 
in a few weeks, many of those fires would go out, unless 
someone brought fuel and banked them up and blew upon 
them the breath of human kindness. 

Gascoigne waited for silence, but it refused to come; 
the le did not want silence; they had entered the 
church as adventurers and explorers, possibly the majority 
had come in search of excitement. 

Without realising it the had come with their little 
feeble lights hoping to find someone who would fan the 
flame into a blaze. 

As he stood in the pulpit facing tis strange flock, an 
absurd longing for the companionship of his mongrel dog 
came to Gascoigne; if Beppo had only been there to 
hig tail and look at him with his brown eyes he wo 
have felt more confident. 

He tried to picture the church invaded by a colony of 
cate, and the joyful raid down the aisle Beppo would have 
made. There would not have been any hesitancy with 
the dog; yet here was his master, the priest, made in 
the likeness of God, surrounded by a colony of evil spirite 
and afraid to tackle them. 

Was it because he felt that one evil spirit clinging to 
him so tightly, and one man, his own kin, fighting silently 
but fiercely against him? 

He saw the woman, sitting almost in the centre of the 
church; it was easy to distinguish her because she wore & 
very large hat and semi-evening dress. The gloom was 
kind, and instead of having walked from Piccadilly she 
might—but for her hat—have stepped out from one of the 
stained-glass windows—eave that the priest felt her eyes 
were mocking him. 

He raised his ‘hand, and the bees in the human hive 
ceased humming; his courage returned. He smiled—the 
emile was infectious. 

“The sermon I was going to preach,” he said, “had this 
for ite text: ‘ With the jawbone of an ass have I slain a 
thousand.’ I am not going to preach that sermon now, 
though the text seems rather aptroncn’s, for though I 
am not Samson, you may think I have the jawbone of an 
ase, Very likely you are right, that is why I have asked 
you in here, because you have brought with you a thousand 
evil spirits, and with this jawbone I am going to slay 
them. And the evil spirits I refer to are Sorrow and 
Selfishness. But before I start wo will sing a hymn, some- 
thing with a good chorus—three hundred and twenty-nine. 
“Abide with me, for it is evening.’” 

The crganist was a smart man, and he took the cue 
sharply; so did the choir. And in a minute the church 
waa filled with music—music and a multitude of voices. 

The voices of thieves, fools, felons! 


big, muscular body, said it was a name that ought to be 
placarded on every hoarding and printed large in every 
newspaper, and advertised as big companies and truste 
advertised patent medicines which cure all ills. 

For Christ is Love, and love is happiness—and that is 
| what the world needs to-day. If men and women were 
happy, sin would soon cease to exist. 

And here Gascoigne hastened to explain that he was 
almost afraid to use the name of God, because, for 
hundreds of years, it had beem used as a name with which 
to frighten children, a name with which to bore men and 
women—as a name, and nothing but a name. Since Christ 
had been crucified, two thousand years ago, we crucified 
God every working day of every week of every ed and 
tried mechanically to resurrect him on the seventh. 

“When I heard you out there in the streets,” he cried, 
“T heard you still crucifying him, and that's why I 
emptied the church and brough' Page I just wanted: to 
te , you into whose hands and feet you were driving the 
nails : 

“Into your own.” i 

His cyes seemed to catch the eyes of each individual 
man and woman in the ©! i 

“You are God; I he dia our lands as in mine, 
are heaven and hell; in your breast is eternal love, which 


but I’ve something to say, too! Something you mayn’t 
want all the world to hear. Are you going to hear what 
I have got to say quietly, or d’'you want it published all 
over London?” : 
“T’'ll hear what you've got to say, later on,” Gascoigne 
lied. ‘“ Not now.” 

aight John nodded and left the church. Yet still one 
loiterer remained—the woman. - 

Gascoigne saw her at last, saw the purple frock staining 

the brown oak. Many in the vast congregation had im- 
plored him to epeak individually to them; cards, crumpled 
scraps of paper, addressed envelopes were scattered in & 
heap at his fect; even a necklace and a bracelet lay like 
offerings on the altar steps. 
_ Gascoigne walked slowly down the aisle, drawn by an 
irresistible power towards the woman, remembering who 
she wag and where he had last met her—and under what 
strange conditions. 

She remained seated when he reached her side, neither 
peg Ta nor gratitude nor fear on her face, and she looked 
at boldly with a challenge in her eyes. 

Gascoigne spoke first : “ Leave me your address ; to-night 
I am afraid I cannot——” 

“It must be to-night.” 

At the sound of Poppy's voice Gascoigne tried to focus 
his vision; he looked at her steadily and for the first 
time saw her face distinctly. It was not the face of 
Ginger Pop of the factories; she had changed—wonder- 
fully and terribly! All that had passed between them 
then flashed through his brain. He remembered waiting 
for her in the City Square, but she had not returned then. 
Now she was waiting for him—now she had returned ! 

Yet he felt powerless to help, for all virtue and strength 
had gone out of him. And she was no longer a factory 


spiritual pill which only diseased, therefore unpleasant 
men and women take to cure themselves of an unpleasant 
illness. I will oe gor what It is! 
“The Spirit of 
Christ, who haunts you, and though you ma refuse to see 
Him, Shongh Joe may drug yourselves with sin till your 
head reels ‘a drunken man's, He won't leave you! . 
“ And no man or woman is alone; beside the beggar in 
the gutter shuffling Srongh the mud walks This Spirit, his 


girl. 

He Jooked at her carefully, and whilst his eyes wandered 
from head to foot she watched him, and still her face 
refused to express whatever emotion she felt. Her purple 
dress he noticed was of some expensive fabric, beautifully 
made, her arms and neck were bare, and around her throat 
a jewelled collar. 

‘Can't you wait until to-morrow?” Gascoigne 
whispered. 

Very slowly she shrugged her shoulders, and rose to 
her feet; and for the second time Gascoigne saw she 
was beautiful, and for the first time he saw a human being 
who filled him with fear. 

“Of course I can,” she said, and her voice had changed, 
too—it was a little softer and rounder than Ginger-Pop’a 
had been, but it retained its former bold freedom. “ For 
two years I’ve been waiting for to-morrow; it’s quite 
casy to go on—waiting.” 

“You will leave me your address!” 

He wag so tired, he was not quite sure of his duty. He 
knew that he had just preached that love could not fear. 
and his words had scarcely winged their way to the roof 
of the church, and here had fear come to him. 

Again those white shoulders flashed like polished marble 
from a sculptor’s chisel ; they mocked the priest. 

“Your words went home,” Popp murmured. “I’ve 
heard men before once or twice who pas and it 
always ended in words. I suppose itll the same with 
you. Only when we first met, long ago, you seemed 
different. I was different, too—” 

“What do you want?” he asked. 

Her hands fell limply to her side, and she was silent 
for a long time. ‘Perhaps I don't know; I don’t know 
how to tell you. I can only tell you quite alone, almost 
in the dark; and yet I am afraid to move because I know 
when I go out from here my feelings will change.” She 
laughed : “I am as unstable as water, and as light as air.” 

“We are alone here.” 


too. 

“That's what Love is; love is sitting down beside each 
one of you to-night and ot ge to nestle his hand in 
Me eg God's sake let him ! am a priest, and whilst 

have the right to speak in Gods house, I tell you, asa 
priest, and as His servant, that I don’t care if you go on 
sinning because I know at first you can’t help it; I don’t 
cate, and I believe God doesn’t care, what you do or what 
ee say so long as you strive after ight and believe that 

e is standing, walking, sleeping besiie you wherever you 
are. That He is ready to help you when you've got a bit 
humped; that He'll probably know you're a fool when you 
bave done a vile thing, but that He'll add : ‘ Never mind, 
old man, or, never old girl; try again!’ 

“Try what again, you ask? ‘ try to learn to love 
—you fools! And when you have fearnt to love, to learn 
to live, and then to learn to build. I tell you, there's 
enly one thing in the world worth striving after—yes, and 
still I speak as a servant of God—and that thing is love; 
to love everyone, to hurt no one. 

“Happiness comes from love, and love is God; from 
love springs life—love means beauty, loyalty, honour, 
necency ve makes not only men, but nations. That is 

y law. Is is not phantasy or sentiment or ai oe 
tion, it is fact, and you know it. You have all 
lying, perhaps unconsciously, for eo long that it may seem 
strange Ry you. sin Don's re rg and sin is 

i irti ignorance is strange—at 
eel opener ate = the organist, and: a little distance off, standing at the 
church door, the figures of three men waiting also. 
eyes, accustomed to the semi-darkness, recognised them— 
Lord Middlesex, his vicar—and Straight John! 

The woman was speaking again almost mockingly. 
“Did you mean all you said just now when you stood up 
there?” pointing to the pulpit. 

Gascoigne ded. “ deat with me to my rooms; I 
live near here, and say what you have to say to-night, 
and you shall not leave me until I have given you peace.” 

“ Happiness! ” the woman said. 

“Mr. Gascoigne!” 

It was his vicar’s voice; he stood in the aisle facing 
him, barring his way. “Please follow me to the rectory 
at once.” 

“To-morrow, ir,” the priest replied. “I haven't 
finished to-night’s work.” 

He took the woman’s hand and led her up the aisle. 

“Mr. Gascoigne!’ Lord Middlesex thundered. 

“T must finish to-night’s work!” 

“The crowd—the crowd outside,” the woman faltered. 

“(Come through the vestry door,” Gascoigne whispered. 
“There's a private path leading through an alley into 
Markham Street. 

“You must call a cab,” she whispered, when they stood 
alone in the alley, and the priest obeyed. He led her up 
the rambling staircase to the fourth floor where his 
chambers were situated. The room was in darkness, and, 
lighting a candle, Gascoigne turned towards the lamp. 
The woman laid her hand on his arm, and he trembled at 
the touch. . 

“There's enough light, put the candle in the corner— 
there.” ‘ 

She eank into a chair by the window and lay back look- 
ing up at him. “ Tell me your name—if I ever knew it, I’ve 
forgotten.” 

“James Gascoigne.” 

Gascoigne waited for her to continue; it was a long time 
before she did so. But the silence helped her at last : 

“Ts it true what you said about that friend?" 

He nodded: “Yes.” Again silence. “ Well—yon 
want!” 

“T want someone to love me—the way you eaid—some- 
one who'll save me!” 


“If be love yourself a little, and love everyone else a 
great 1 more, you are standing just outside Heaven, 


“ Abide with me; fast falls the eventide; 
The darkness deepens; Lord, with me abide; 
When other helpers fail, and comforts fice, 
Help of the helpless, O abide with me.” 


The choir led during the first verse and the congregation 
followed, some timidly, some mechanically, a few bash- 
alle oF if they were doing something foolish. But when 
the last verse was reached the choir’s occupation was lost ; 
hearte sang as well as voices; the congregation enjoyed 
itself. The thief, the felon, the lady of virtue and the 
lady without it, theoretically shook hands. . . . 


« Where is death’s sting? Where, Grave, thy victory? 
1 triumph still, if Thou abide with me. 


Hold Thou Thy Cross before my closing eyes; 

Shine through the gloom, and point me to the skies; 
Heaven's morning breaks, and earth's vain shadows flee, 
In life, in death, O Lord, abide with me.” 


Then they eat down and the priest stood up. And he 
realised with joy that the church was no longer half-dark ; 
it was brilliantly lighted with a thousand flames. 


them suffer ? ; 

“ Heaven isn’t in the sky, it’s in your heart. And hell 
is there also. 

“Love is the alpha and omega of life. Christ said so two 
thousand years ; it wae known a good many years 
before that, but the people began to forget, and He came 
to remind them; we have forgotten, too, and I am here to 
remind you. 

“ Any man or woman here who wants a pal can come 
to me. I don't care whether they are vile, or whether 
they are virtuous, Tll love them and stick to them, and 
T'l'help them to find Heaven, here and now—without wait- 


ey Death!” 

church clock struck the hour—nine—but no one 
stirred. There was silence in the church save for the 
priest's voice; there was silence, too, in the crowd sway- 
ing outside, as now and then some of the curate’s words 
were borne to them on the wings of the wind. 

Piccadilly had found a priest. All those who led shame- 
ful lives in the world’s greatest city had found someone to 
love them because of their shame. 

And as the hours crept away a crowd in the streets 
grew thicker, and here and re the inevitable orator 

red and preached the end of the world, whilst inside 
the church just a few men and women hoped that it was 
beginning. . - - . 

It was some time later that Gascoigne cleared the 
church. The people who had entered noisily left quietly ; 
that strange congregation of aliens, infidels, and pagans; 
and as they slow ?. surged into Piccadilly, the doors of the 
church more near y cemecoles the exits of the theatre, for 
women with bare and gleaming jewels were in the 
crowd ; men in evening dress, and men in gutter garb. 
me The last pl este ea t a He Me pe Pee 
oath, but Gascoigne said it was a word of joy and of love. | opportunity, and walke ly up to Gascoigne and looke 

This mad eri, with his boyish, brown face and his him in ihe face: “You've done all the talking to-night, (Another big instalment next week,) 


CHAPTER ELEVEN. 
} Piccadilly finds a Priest 


Gascotone did not preach a sermon after all. 
- He etood in his pulpit surrounded by the largest congre- 
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Such Accidents 
at Sea are 
Usually Fatal. 


Is it a true picture of what actually takes place 
at sca when that terrible cry, “Man overboard!” 
rings over a ship that we conjure up in our minds? 

Is there always one willing to spring overboard? 
Is the boat always launched with expedition? _— 

Ask the man who knows; ask the sailorman him- 
self, in whose ears has rung more than once the cry. 
And we shall begin to doubt if our imaginations 
are correct. a 

No sailorman could deny, jthat, where sailing 
vessels are concerned, the cry, “Man overboard!” is, 
in effect, “Man dead!” 

At night time, should an accident hurl a man 
into the water, there is absolutely no chance to 
save him. He is seen to fall, and there it ends. 

It is a matter of time and difficulty to launch a 
boat, and what chance has it of finding the “man 
overboard”? The open sea at night, the water 
running high, and a squall blowing, the spot where 
the man was lost, perhaps, three-quarters of a mile 
away; what hope is there? None. 

But, it may be urged, such can only be when a 
man is lost during the night; during daylight, of 
course, the lost man will be saved, providing he can 
keep afloat until the boat reaches him. 


Launching a Boat Impossible. 

Will he? Again ask the man who knows. He is 
aware that, except the skipper be a man of extra- 
ordinary vigilance and forethought, the launching 
of a boat is next door to impossible, or, at least, so 
lengthy an operation as to render it valueless. 

Let us see what has to be done when a boat is 
launched. To begin with, the canvas covers have to 
be removed; these are fastened over with cords 
running through metal eyelet-holes. True, the covers 
may be ripped off with knives. Then the boat has 
to be freed of the clamps holding it on to the bar 
on which it rests. 

These may be difficult to move, owing to the 
blocks not working. Still, they may be knocked 
away. The fourfold ropes by which the boat hangs 
from the davits may also be hacked through instead 
of the trouble being taken to remove the canvas 
lashings covering the four places in each where the 
ropes are strapped. 

Then the ropes, by which the boat so far freed is 
lowered from the, davits, have to be straightened out 
and the hooks adjusted ; when this is done, it may be 
found that, because the pins of the wheels on which 
the ropes travel at the davits’ head are rusted, 
the wheels will not revolve. 


Leaks Like a Cask. 

Finally, when this difficulty is got over by cutting 
these ropes and allowing the boat to drop into the 
sen, it is a fifty-to-one chance that the seams of the 
boat will have opened owing to dryness, and she lets 
in water precisely as will a cask that has stood dry 
for a long time. 

But, it may be objected, the Board of Trade is ve 
precise as to the means for life-saving a ship shail 
carry. Agreed, but there is little or no supervision 
of ships to see that these requirements are provided. 

When does a Board of Trade representative ex- 
amine a British vessel in a British port to see that 
boats, for instance, are in the condition for immediate 
use which should exist? Why, never. 

Let us take an example of the Board of Trade 
regulations: A British owned, full-rigged ship, of 
nearly 2,000 tons burden, from London out to San 
Francisco, was hailed when in the South Atlantic by 
a Norwegian barque in distress. The latter had met 
bad eeuber, had been beaten out of her course, was 
many weeks overdue, and her provisions were ex- 
a She sought to obtain these from the English 
vessel. 


Sent Her Own Boat. 


The skipper of the latter was perfectly willing to 
assist, but, when it came to getting out a boat to 
convey food to the Norwegian, it was found to be 
impossible. His lifeboats—the ship carried two— 
leaked so badly that, had they remained in the water 
for ten minutes, they would have foundered. 

This was due to their want of immersion for months 
past; the seams had come apart. Moreover, neither 
of the boats contained a single oar. The other two 
boats, the captain’s gig and the piney were sea- 
worehy but h were too light to launched in 
the heavy sea then running. Ultimately, the 
Norwegian had to send one of her own boats. 

Once again, when in 'Frisco Harbour, barnacles 
had to be removed from a ship’s sides, and it was 
necessary to erect a staging for those doing the work 
to stand upon, ae the boats wouldn’t float. 

This was a ship owned by a reputable firm, who 
were, but certainly should not have been, ignorant 
of the existing condition of things; and what has 
been said of this ship holds equally good of scores 
of others which leave the English ports. 


What did the birds do? Buy the January ROYAL MAGAZINE, turn to page 225, and you will soon Know, 
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Ir ie true that but few 
men, if any, elect to become 
bachelors—indced I  huve 
yet to meet the man who 
desired, other than in a 
flippant way, to live out 

is life in a state of single 
blessedness. Yet the fact 
remains that there are plenty 
of bachelors—we meet 
them on all hands—but it 
may be accepted that every 


Why o)@ (en 
fi Don F (jarry 


By Our Heart Specialist. 


never comes off. Also there 
is the very good-looking 
young man—as non-marry- 
ing type, if ever there was 
one; ho knows scores of nice 
girls, all of them worthy, 
and quite capable of taking 
up the post of wife. He is 
able to marry, but what is 
he todo? He likes themall 
equally ; he knows he ought 
to settle down; in fact, 


single one of them meant to marry at one time or | ho wants to do so, but how on earth can he pick out 


another. 

Why didn’t they marry? Ah, that’s the rub; they 
wanted to marry, nay, more, they actually sought 
to marry, and there were pleaty of girls about, girls 
quite good enough for them too, yet there they 
are, bachelors to the core. How doe it come about? 

Well, there is a type of man who, at a certain 
age, a marriageable age, meets a girl. Without a 
moment’s hesitation he decides that she is the girl 
for him; he knows that pshe is his fate. Ag it 
ae nae she is his fate, but not quite in the way 
he thought of, for, when he actually pops the question, 
he is sent about his business—in other words, he is 
rejected, with or without scorn, as the case may be. 
The girl then proceeds to marry another fellow. 

Now, that man, as sure as sure can be, becomes 
soured ; he takes his defeat badly, he is touched on 
the raw, and he resolves that never again will a 
woman make a fool of him—never. 

There is another sort of man who can very easily 
develop into a bachelor, although quite against his 
will. He seeks a woman who will 
suit him in every particular, which 
just means that he wants a wife 
made to order, and not an ordinary 
woman. * 

He is sure to be disappointed, for a woman who 
will suit any man in every particular is aot living— 
you cannot get hold of a woman like that, no matter 
where you turn. This man really wants too much, 
and values himself too highly; he thinks he is cut 
out for good things, and, Boonnilie seeks to marry 
@ woman to whom the word “superlative” applies in 
Can one wonder if he remains single all 


Too Shy to 
Propose. 


every way. 
his days? ; 

Then there is the man who cannot propose—he 
simply cannot put the question to a young lady. He 
yearns to marry, and perhaps gete hold of the right 
girl—but he cannot speak; time and again he makes 
an effort; time and again he is foiled one way or 
another, and so his proposal hangs fire, and probably 


one girl when he knows quite well that a round 
dozen are expecting him to propose? 

A man of this kind is liable to hesitate too long, 
and cre he knows what is happening he is into set 
bachelor habits—and he sticks to them all his life 
very often. 

There is one sort of man who does not marry—I 
have met a few of his kind; he wants to marry a 
girl with a bit of hard cash. Now, we all of us know 
what a hard task it is to capture the love of a maid 
with a little cash, so it may be assumed that such 
a man starts out on an almost hopeless quest. He 
could marry if he liked, but the very girls to suit 
him, alas! are maids of the penniless order. 

Accordingly, he remains a_ bachelor 
end. 

Then, again, I know for a fact that a lot of men 
do not marry for this one reason—they, one and all, 
want to wed pretty girls, whilst they 
themselves are as plain-looking as 
aman can be. Of course, they are 
passed over by good-looking girls 
who will have none of them ; but, all 
the same, they really could marry, for they have 
plenty of chances of marrying plain Janes. But no, 
they do not seek that sort of wife; the women they 
marry must be pretty; plain-looking ones they won’t 
have at any price. 

Result—they evolve into bachelors eventually—not, 
mark you, that they could not marry, but because 
they could not get exactly that which they sought. 

There are men who do not marry because the women 
they loved slipped into the shadows when love was 
in its heyday; they feel that no other women can be 
set in the places which their dead loves occupied, and 
whether this be right or otherwise, we cannot but 
admire the men who adopt that course. 

Yes, it is quite true that many men want to marry, 
but cannot—not that they actually could not, but 
because they will not by reason of not getting just 
exactly what they want. 


in the 


Pretty Girls 
Only. 


“TH modern craze for 
cheapness has hit no in- 
dustry worse than that of 
clothing.” 

So said a tailor to the 


one-third the wear of the 
genuine article. 

These Yorkshire shams 
are exported wholesale to 
all sorts of places, and 


pombes pale 3 apa ae cage Pag ene of the 
investigation e er ‘ Hs f 8o-calle: omespuns are 
realises the absolute truth Wai stcoa 5 turned out by the bale and 
of the wateceats puss aoe ” in remote 
competition to turn ou istricts, 

cheap, cloths has degraded Cloth Swindlers are very Cunning. If yon write for patterns 


British manufacture until, 


of Trish friezes and 


except at absolutely first-class shops, it is well-nigh | tweeds, it is as likely as not that the box which you 


impossible to know what one is buyin : 

he commonest swindle is the “all wool.” By this 
time, in spite of the mildness of the winter, we 
have, most of us, purchased our winter undercloth- 
ing, our warm waistcoats, thick suits, and overcoats. 

What are they made of? 

“Why, wool, of course,’’ you reply. 

Are they ? Go north to Dewsbury, and attend a 
rag auction. Three times a week hundreds of bales 
of rags of different qualities are disposed of in this 
town, and the chances are that portions of these 
rags shredded up and mixed with a certain proportion 
of new wool or cotton compose the “all wool” gar- 
ments which you are at present wearing. 

Some cloths are produced entirely from ground up 
rags, yet go to the trade as “all wool.” The very 
tailor himself or the draper may be 
deceived, for so ing are the 
manufacturers that they have learnt 
to impart to their shoddy a gloes and 
finish fully equal to that seen on the 
rare products of the honest loom. 

At a meeting of the Council of the Chambers of 
Agriculture in London one of the kers dealt with 
substitutes for wool. At Bradford, he said, there 
were scores of mills where, for every bale of wool, 
ten bales were bought of mungo, shoddy, old stock- 
ings, or cotton, and that all through the so-called 
Heavy Woollen District of Yorkshire there were 
numbers of manufacturers who were known as 
makers of woollen goods, yet never bought one single 
bale of mew wool. 

This speaker exhibited two yas of cloth, one a 
black vicuna entirely made of new wool, the other 
a shoddy imitation. The price of the former was 
four and nine a yard, of the latter one and ten. 

Yet the two were so identical in pattern and finish 
that even an expert might have been deceived. The 
unlucky purchaser of the sham would, however, soon 
realise how he had been humbugged. It had not 


Detection Nigh 
Impossible. 


receive by return of post contains nothing but these 
wretched shoddy imitations. There are genuine 
homespuns both in Scotland and Ireland, but the 
purchaser must know what he is about before pur- 
chasing. 

_ Shoddy is, or, at any rate, once was, wool. But 
in theso unscrupulous days very many of the alleged 
all wool goods contain a large proportion of cotton. 

In March last there was an important prosecution 
of a firm of Hawick tweed manufacturers who had 
sold as “all wool” goods containing a large admix- 
ture of cotton. 

ini pone of reed supplied by this firm to a 
customer contain reentages of cotton varyi 
from 14 up to 37. - ‘ paises 

The prosecution was undertaken by the Lord 
Advocate of Scotland, and the offence was contraven- 
ing the Merchandise Marks Act. We are glad to 
say that the offenders were not given the option of 
a fine, but were sentenced to 8 month’s imprisonment. 
_ In another case a London tailor was tried for sell- 
ing a mixture of shoddy and cotton as Harris tweed. 
He was found guilty and heavily fined. 

The worst offenders in the selling of “ shoddy” are 
the people who advertise cloth straight from the loom. 

The customer natorally thinks that 

Huge Profits. he may effect a considerable saving 

by buying his cloth direct from the 

Teniatectarery and having it made up by the local 
ilor. 

Ten to one the alleged manufacturer never owned 
a mill in his life. He is a middle man, whose only 
machinery is a yard stick and a pair of scissors, and 
he sells “shoddy” at 70 per cent. profit. One part 
cotton to two parts “shoddy” was the analysis of o 
cloth received from one of these advertising frauds. 

Things are just as bad or even worse in the under- 
clothing trade. Shops are full of “merino,” which 


has not a particle of wool in its compositi Y 
made of solid cotton, position, being 
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each case. The object of the game is to get rid of | A_NEW SERIES, 


one’s cards; but it must be understood that the player 
HOME TRUTHS. 


who leads must correctly name his card, but the 
I1V.—Should Wives Pocket Housekeeping Savings ? 


| others need not do so unless they choose. If a player 

we ay ‘i puts more than one card at a time on the table, he 
Evzry week every good husband gives to his good 
wife a certain sum of money for housekeeping 


” must take up all the cards just the same—for cheating. 
pu 


WHO AM I? 

* On as many slips of paper as there are players the 
acl Pig names of well-known characters in history or fiction 
this Very Difficult are written. The players leave the room while this is 


Question, Me ote back. of aash one by one, a slip being sually this sum is inadequate. The good wife is 
= each. .. | hard put to it to make ends meet. Y f i- 
1 HAD A PARTY. The wearer must not be told what character he i8 | ence teach her at last how to serve wiititactory incall 


. __ | supposed to represent, but must t and find out from 
_ Tas game is a very excellent test of memory. It is Get oniatts vacsed by the Mites players. These 
simple enough to play. ces eee remarks must be quite appropriate to the subject. 

One player commences by saying, ‘‘I had a party | For example, if a player has “Shakespeare” written 
ania args Titer vee on the slip pinned on his back he might be asked why 

lead or living, historical or literary, real or imaginary. 
The next player then repeats the formula with the he wrote so many plays, and so forth. 
name already spoken, plus one of his own. The third 
player adds another, the fourth another, and so on. SHOUTING PROVERBS. 

Much amusement is caused by the queer assortment Ong player leaves the room, and the rest decide upon 
of characters chosen for guests. No respect is paid to | some proverb which he is to guess on his return. 
persons, but high and low, rich and poor, bosom friends | When this question is settled, each player is allotted 
and deadly enemies, dignified and comical characters, | one word of the proverb; if there are more layers 
rub shoulders together at tliis wonderful party. than words, two or more may take the same word. 

Of course, a8 soon 
as a player fails to 
repeat the list 
correctly, he drops 
out, and the last 
player left is the 


at the minimum cost; she is, remember, a good wife. 
Every now and again she finds that actually she 
has a surplus in hand. 

What should she do with the surplus? 

Another problem: Pocket-money is @ rare thing 
with mt wives. If all husbands provided their 
wives with half-a-crown or five shillings a week to 
spend as they pleased, and this, apart from money 
to be spent on food and clothes, many unhappy homes 
would be happy. Most husbands, however, havo good 
reasons for not supplying regular pocket-money. 

They supply c: for clothes (when hard-pressed). 
They supply housekeeping money. Is it, then, a good 
wife who endeavours to save pocket-money out of 
the housekeeping money? 

The good wife who, by good management, has a 
surplus in hand, might do one of scveral things with 
the surplus. She might return it to her husband. 
She might carry it forward to next week’s account, 
and ask for a correspondingly lower amount on the 


victor. 
- weekly pay-day. 
— She might disburse it in charity. Or with the 
JUMP OVER. surplus she might go with a friend to a theatre—or 


buy a new blouse. Again, she might spend the sur- 
plus on providing a specially jolly little feast. 
_ Probably, of these ideas the theatre or the blouse 
idea will appeal most strongly. Probably, she will 
argue, “I have earned the moncy fairly; I will spend 
it as I please.” Very possibly she will spend the 
money without consulting her husband. 
But the question is: What ought she to do? 
Another case may throw a light on the problem. 


All the players 
atand in a circle— 
not too close to each 
other—round _ one, 
who takes his place 
in the centre and P 4 
holds Eyles of nk j } fgi nm 
to which is tied a Vppa 
book or other flat < “il . 


ehissk, Suppose a husband for years past has been earning 
The centre player regularly 24s. a week. Suppose he is given the 
whirls the book chance of better work and better pay, and unex- 


pectedly finds himself earning 30s. a week. This 
extra money he has earned by faithfulness, diligence, 
skill, and so on. Is he justified in spending the extra 
money as he pleases, without consulting his wife? 

If not, may we not fairly argue that the wife who 
earns savings from the housekeeping money by her 
skill in management ought not to spend that money, 
as she pleases, without consulting her husband? 

But to consider, ought she to try to save pocket- 
money? No husband will deny that his good wife 
ought to be economical as a housekeeper. Yet few 
husbands care to starve. 

The husband’s view of the question is probably this: 
That his wife should keep house on the minimum sum 
of money which shall provide meals up to a standard 
of excellence. And that, if she docs so, there will 
never be # question of a surplus. 

But the wife replies: “There are little ways in 
which I can economise, and still give you meals up 
to your standard. I can give you cheap dishes which 
you will like as well as expensive ones. Then, again, 
I can economise on my own food, and so savo money 
without affecting you in the least.” 

What can a good husband answer to this? He 
can only say, “Good wife, by all means, then, earn 
your pocket-money.”? Anything he says otherwise is 
ag much as to say, “Good wife, I don’t trust you.” 

It will remain to be proved whether or not the 
meals thenceforward served come up to the husband’s 
standard. 


round on the floor, 
each time comin 
nearer to the feet o 
the |‘ surrounding 
players, who when it 


reaches them must ° THE GAME OF a JUMP OVER * 


jump over it. If the : 

k, however, touches the feet of one of the players, When the outside player ro-enters the room, all 

that player exchanges place with the middle one. shout their word simultaneously, and he has to try 
and find cut what the chosen proverb is. 

If successful, he changes place with the player who 
he considers gave him the clearest hint; if unsuccess- 
ful, he may have another two tries, after which, if 
unable to state what the proverb is, he leaves the room 
again while another proverb is chosen. 


FOURS. 

A pack of cards is divided between the players. The 
player on the left of the dealer then asks one of the 
other players for any particular card, naming the suit 
and value. If he gets what he requires he can ask an. 
player for another card, and so on until he is refused, 
when tho privilege of asking is transferred to the 
player refusing. . 

A player must, however, deliver up the card asked 
for if he has it. The object of the game is to make as 
many “fours” as possible (e.9., four aces, four tens, 
four kings), each set of four cards counting as one 
trick. As each trick is made it is laid on the table, 
and the player making the most tricks wins the game. 

There is a great deal of skill in this game, and it 
requires a good memory. It is quite legitimate to ask 
for a card ono already holds, although the right of 
asking will be lost thereby. 

Supposing, for exam le, a player holds the ace of 
clubs, hearts, and spades; if he asks for the ace of 
spades, which he holds himself, and the player refusing 
then asks for the ace of clubs and hearts (he will not 
ask for the ace of spades, as he will naturally conclude 
his opponent has not got it), he will betray to the first 

layer the fact that he holds the remaining ace. 
Therefore the latter, when his turn comes again, can 
draw all the aces and make trick. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Tnis game really belongs to the Snap family, but 
it will be found much more interesting and exciting 
than Snap itself, and a good laughter-maker. 

Divide a pack of cards amongst the players, who 
each take the name of some well-known advertisement 
—the more complicated the name the better. They 
must not look at their cards, but place them in a heap 
face downwards in front of them. 

Each player in succession then turns over & card 
from his pack, and if he discloses one having the same 
face value as that exposed on another pack he must 
endeavour to call out tho advertisement chosen by his 
opponent before that player can call out his. 

hichever player calls out first scores onc, the other 

players in cases of dispute being the judges. The 

parr who has scored the most when all the cards 
ave been exposed is the winner of the game. 
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WENT ON STRIKE. 
A tapy had a pet chameleon that changed its 
colours in sympathy with its environments, and did 
so with wonderful rapidity. It was in charge of an 
old and faithful servant. 
“ James, bring me the chameleon, I want to show 
it to Lady May.” 
“Sorry I canna, mam.” 
“Why not?” 
“Weil, you see, mam, it’s this way. One o’ your 
lady friends called while you were out. To amusé 
her, I just showed her your pet.” 
“Yes, there ie no harm in that.” 
“No, mam—well, I put it on a blue cushion, and 
it turned blue.” 
“Ves?” 
“TJ put it on the pink cushion, and it turned pink.” 
“Yea, very good.” 
“T put it on a yellow cushion, and it turned 


THE BEST OF ALL. 

Aut the players sit around the table, and to each 
is handed a sheet of paper, on which has already 
been written some well-known proverb or quotation, 
the same quotation, of course, being written on each 
of the sheets. The host or hostess then asks the 
guests to cross out five of the words in the quotation 
and substitute five others in their places, so giving 
the sentence a different meaning. 

The guest who makes up the sentence, along 
these lines, of course, wins the prize, and the player 
whose sentence is considered to be the worst gote a 
booby prize, such, for instance, as & little toy 
trumpet with a label attached inscribed, “Something 
you can play.” 
If the party would like to combine profit with 
their pleasure, they might use the quotation to be 
found on the front page of the current number of 
Pearson’s Weekly, an send along their best sentences 
in accordance with the printed conditions, and, 

rhaps, win the £50 prize or one or more of the 
other liberal cash prizes offered. 


CHEAT. ; 

Two packs of cards are used in this game, which 
are well shuffled and dealt equally to all the players. 
One of the players places a card in the middle of the 
table face downwards, correctly naming the suit and 
value. His left-hand neighbour then places a card on 
top of it, stating that it is the next in order, but he 
ean use his discretion as to whether he calls out the 
card correctly or not. : 

If any of he other players think he is not tellin, 
the truth, they may challenge his statement, and i 
upon inspection of the card it is found to be wrong, 
he must take all the cards on the table; if, however, 
he 3s correct, the doubter takes all the cards. 

The next player in turn then places & card on the 
table, correctly naming it, and his Yeighbour places a 
card on the top of it, stating, as before, that it is the 
next in order, the same procedure being adopted in 


“T put it oe grey ane and it was just as 
ey as your ladyship’s dress. 
or Well, well.” 
“Then” (in saddened tones) “I put it on a tartan 
plaid, and it just bust itself.” : 
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“ Srurrand 
nonsense!” 
said Mr. 
Barker in 
his bluff, 
strident way. 

“Very well,” said the Fairy, “ you see what will happen 
to you if you don't!” 

Mr. Barker was stout, red-faced, and about five foot 
four; he sat a in 4 seater oa, inn and Na 

ielding as himself. e Fairy was di nous, rather 
pte in her general catline about three inches and a 
half, and she sat on the rim of the heavy leaden inkstand 
on Mr. Barker’s study table. She was an Errand-Sprite 
in the Elfland Messenger Department, and they are always 
particularly diminutive. : . 

Mr. Matthew Barker, of Lombard Street, did not appest 
to consider it at all out of the ordinary that he should be 
holding converse with a Fay. He treated the astonishing 
circumstance with that hard- matter-of-fact com- 

lacency which would have equally characterised him if 
Es had been negotiating a deal in tallow. 

“Toys!” he . “I have never bought euch a 
thing in my life!” 

“You never have,” assented the little Fairy. 

“A sheer waste of money!” ae 

“Not at all,” said the Fairy. “Nothing is a waste of 
money which brings a happy smile to the of a child! 
The world is not a very bright place, and the only two 
things which can make it better it is are flowers and 
children, : 

“Both are helpless, Tindien peste 80 ittio_ shat is an 
a nt which ought to appes you—surely you can 
aNd to give away a little of that!” . 

“ Stuff and nonsense!’ said Mr. Barker again, and even 
more emphatically than before. . 

“Just as you like!” ate eae arg from Fairy- 
land, getting up to go. “I’ve brought you your warning. 
We Lipays give peonia plenty of notace beforehand. The 
rest is your affair. I'll remind you again, ao that you can’t 
blame us afterwards when things 

“Your children have received a istmas tree from 
their aunt in Germany. They have eet their hearts on 
having the usual toys to decorate it with. And you won't 
give them any!” 

“Certainly not!’ ejaculated Mr. Barker wrathfully. 
“Toys indeed. I shall give Eric and Thomas and James 
presents, of oan ene a Laer go my 
warm winter flannels a’ * Hi o ‘ 
or something like that. And ents aod Minna want 
boots—— 

“Oh, dear, dear,’’ said the little Fairy, stamping her 
foot on the penwiper, “is it possible that pany 60 


dense? Haven’t you any imagination at all? Can't you 
even remember that you were once a child lf? Did 
you look forward to boots and flannels history books 


as the sort of presenta you wanted at Christmas time? 
Children live in a world of their own making, and you 
humans are lucky when they let you even peep over the 
wall of it! 

“You aon reg what shildees set their vite hearts 
upon, the things they count the greatest in world, 
which to you are as Bete, because they are beyond 

our understanding. You understood them once, but you 
hare forgotten them. 

“What your bank-book is to you, that a toy is to a 
child. But you can’t and won't see this, because you're a 
call pret material man, with no soul above money- 
grubbing. 

“You'll spend sacks of it on dinners and wines for 

ourself your friends, and begrudge a few pence for a 

andful of toye! You've never given your children a 
really happy Christmas in their lives, because you don't 
know how to, and are too selfish to do it if you did! 
Mark my words, this time you'll be sorry for it! 

To say that Mr. Barker was indignant at this lecture 
would putting it mildly. He, the great Matthew 
Barker, for thirty-three years a in Lombard 
Street, as his fathor h: 


shall bave to take a holiday. Fairies, indeed! Pret! 
thing at my time of life to be rime ings like that!” 

Then a little voice, like the ti of a ailver bell, said 
in his ear: “I told you you were @ gross man, with no 
imagination! I knew you didn’t believe in me, though 
you saw me with rer own eyes. You think it's indiges- 
tion. You don’t think there are euch — as fairies. 
You did once, though, when you were a chi And you 
will again if you don’t get those cig 

Mr. Barker looked under the table and up the chimney 
and in the cupboards. Then he shook his head gravely 
several times, drank a whole glass of soda-water, and 
went to bed. 

Daylight generally puts a very different complexion on 
the face of things from what it wore overnight, and eo the 
next morning when Mr. Barker, high-hatted and frock- 
coated, strode down to his office he contrived to put 
into the background of his mind most of the series of 
home truths which he had been compelled to listen to 


You may never go to the workhouse, but that is no reason why you shouldn 
: Workhouse Master,” in the January ROYAL MAGAZINE. 


Barker's 
hristmnas Tree 


A Charming Little Christmas Story. 


from the impertinent little elf 
the night before. 

All the same, his nerves 
were decidedly “ jumpy,” and 
when ina moment of absent- 
minim os acres, his 
managin lerk as “Fairy,” 
that Sion ntleman of fifty- 
five rub’ hia bald head in 
some perplexity. 

The next few days were not 
exactly halcyon times for 


By BERNARD ESPINASSE. Mr Barker. His home-circle 


was s camp of constraint. 
There was a mild insurrection in the nursery. The Christ- 
mas tree stood, unfinished, on the table, and the children 
were tearful. Mrs. Barker agreed with them, in a sub- 
dued voice, that it was “ , but “if your father doesn’t 
wish it, my dears "—and trailed off into silence. She was 
a meek little woman, with pale eyes. 

In his cold, unsentimenta] way the head of Barker and 
Hobbs was very fond of his youngsters, but the fixed 
business instincts of forty years led against spending 
money on what he called “trumpery gewgaws.” So the 
tree remained toyless, and the juvenile portion of the 
household was plunged in 

On Christmas Eve Mr. er returned home somewhat 
later than usual. He had met some “fine fellows,” and 
“the compliments of the season" had been washed down 
in copious champagne. He carried several fairly large 
brown- arcels—too bulky to go into any Christmas 
Stocking bar Daniel Lambert's, maybe. 

“The Santa Claus foolishness” did not enter into Mr. 
Barker’s cosmos. The parcels contained some of the finest 
woollen shirts in the trade and a concise “ History of the 
Lives of Successful Men” (in two vols.), which was 
calculated to bring a chastened joy to the hearts of any 
young Sandford and Merton. 

He stepped into the nursery as he passed and laid the 
parcels on the table. He also looked into his wife’s room 
on his way to his own. To his surprise, the was full 
on and the room was empty. The two little cots, one 
each side of the bed, in which tiny Dorothy and Minna 
usually slept, were untenanted, nor was there any sign of 
ey seas Id dr f thi: 

A nameless, co! ead of something gone wrong gripped 
him by the heart. He hurried batk the fee A, etruck 
a match, all of a tremble, and lit the gas. One glance at 
the three beds was enough; they also were empty. His 
quick eyes searched every corner of the room in a flash, 
but detected no trace of Eric, or Tom, or little Jimmy. 
he gazed blankly around him the Christmas tree attracted 
his attention. He noticed that there were toys hanging 
from the branches. 

At that moment of bewilderment he heard a voice say : 


“Good evening, Mr. Barker!” 
old woman sitting by the 


He turned swiftly. A gri 
fireplace was nodding to him.. He hadn’t seen her come 


in, but she was there. He knew what she was at once. 
She was a Witch. Her nutcracker chin, high conical hat, 
and black cloak told him that at the first glance. More- 
over, lying by her side was the traditional broomstick, the 
aeroplane of } ee éii - 

“You are looking for your children,” said the o! R 
She did not tanks the remark in tively, but aie a 
diabolical air of knowing all about it, which made Mr. 
Barker feel like a schoolboy before the master. The 
Witch lifted the crutch-handled stick she was leaning on 
and pointed with it to the table. 

“Look at the tree!’ she said. 

Mr. Barker, with an unaccustomed sense of obedience 
on him which he hadn't felt since he was a boy (he had 
been a model youth), looked at the Christmas tree. 
Depending from its green boughs were several rather odd 
articles—a miniature “safe,” miniature “ledgers,” a pair 
of “scales,” and little tied-up bags marked “ gold.” Even 
to Mr. Barker, whose knowledge of these things was worse 
than rudimentary, these appeared very strange toys with 
which to decorate a Christmas tree. 

“ Look closer!” called the old woman. 

The merchant did as he was told, and all in a moment 
his eyes rene wide with sudden horror. There were 
five tiny, doll-like figures hanging from the branches, and, 
when he looked into their little waxen faces, he saw the 
faces of his five children! 

“Yes,” said the crone, as if she had read his thoughts, 
“that’s Eric at the , the one underneath is Tommy, 
and littl Jim’s furt along, between Minna and 
Dorothy!” 

He turned a whitened face to her and sank into a chair. 

“ Aha!” she continued, with one of those nasty chuckles 
which have always made the witch-folk unpopular in social 
circles. “You are wondering what it all means. I will 
tell you. At this period of the year the Good-Time 
Department of the Children’s Fairyland is always greatly 
overworked, so they ge over one or two things to us. 
From time unknown the fairies have had it in charge that 
nothing but laughter shall be heard among the children of 
the world at Christmas-time. 

“In their special care is the fir-tree, which is the symbol 
of St. Nicholas, and they have to see that it is properly 
decorated. So they fly about among the rich people, 
whispering into their hearts, to persuade them that it is 
their bounden duty to buy toys and presents and all the 
things that make children happy. Of course, sometimes 
they don’t succeed, for occasionally they encounter a mean 
old curmudgeon—like you!” 

Mr. Barker sat dolt upright, as if someone had run a 
needle into him. He, a respectable householder, to be called 
a curmudgeon by an old harridan with a nut-cracker chin! 
He was on the point of saying something, but there was 
such & wicked look in the old lady's eye that he thought 
better of it. Still, the word hurt him. and he felt, too, 
that it wasn't just, for he wasn't really mean at heart, 
only thoughtless and dull and very British. 

‘* The Ogres give us ey prices for such children 
awe can get hold of. he Ogres are very fond of 
children. 


im. 


As the Witch said this she licked her lips in a way 
which to Mr. Barker seemed just then particularly 
horrible. 

“ We are only allowed to hunt for children at Christmas. 
time, because that is the time we oughtn’t to get ’em. 
but we do. Sometimes, as I have said, the fairies come 
across a sti father—one who won't buy toys and will 
buy presents that children don’t like. Then, if they can’t 
make him see the error of his ways, they hand him over 


us. 

“We have to observe a routine, but it does very well. 
We take his children, transform ‘em into dolls, hang ‘em 
on the Christmas tree, and away with the lot to Orreland 
for the little ogres to amuse ‘emselves with! I shall do 
quite well out of you—five of ‘em!” And the malicious 
old hag rubbed her skinny hande with malevolent glee. 


Good heavens,” exc the hapless drygoods 
merchant, “ what a horrible thing! And my wifo—where 
is my wife?” 


“Oh, we couldn’t separate the children from their 
mother, you know! Leck at the top of the tree!" 

If anything could have added to the poignancy of Mr. 
Barker's feelings, it would have been the sight of Mrs. 
Barker's ae diminutive figure reduced to about six 
inches, all over spangles, and carrying a wand, hanging 
by a pink ribbon to a twig! 

The distracted man clapped his hands to his head, and 
everything in the room s to be going round and 
round, and then it seemed to him that the walls fell away, 
and that he looked out into a great open space and beheld 
a vision of poor children. 

There were thousands of them. Little mites to whom 
Christmas is nothing but an empty name, since it brought 
no joy or change into their starved and rayless lives, to 
whom the glitter of the toyehops was a grim mockery, 
speaking of light and warmth, which never entered the 
wretched havely they called home. 

Poor little travesties of childhood, they trooped in end- 
less sad procession from out dingy courts and filthy alleys, 
and in their pallid faces Christmas Day lit no smile. For 
them Santa Claus brought no gift from his magic bag— 
alas! there would not have been a stocking among them 
to put it in if he had. 

nd then the room stopped going round, and Mr. 
Barker came to himself sitting in his chair in the nursery. 
And when he looked about Gian in a fright, the Witch 
was gone, and he only saw that impertinent little green 
Fairy, swinging herself to and fro on one of the branches 
of the Christmas tree. She smiled and nodded at him. 

“That's good,’’ she said, ‘keep to what is in your 
mine, he when you come back you will find everything 

1 right!” 

Mre Barker looked up at the clock. It was close on 
eleven. He knew a great shop near by that on. Christmas 
Eve would be surely open till midnight. There was yet 
time. He rughed out of the house. 

* ¢ e e 

Of course, Mr. Barker never told his strange experience 
toasoul. If he had communicated it to any of his friends 
they would have shaken their heads, you may be sure, and 
have put it all down to the cham e. Well, it may 
have been the wine; in that case it did more good than it 
usually does, for mark what happened. 

At 12.30 Mr. Barker returned in a four-wheeler, and 
that roomy vehicle was simply heaped up with cardboard 
boxes, huga Is, and bundles of all sizes and shapes 
and kinds. The roof was covered, and the driver was so 
wedged in with things that he could hardly use his atms, 
and when Mr. Barker got out he was loaded up as well ! 

It took nearly half an hour to ie the things inside, 
and the driver went away with such a tip that he had to 
tub his eyes all the way home to his mews to persuade 
himself that he wasn’t in a dream. 

Mr. Barker rushed upstairs two steps at a time, and 
there was Erio and Tom and Jimmy asleep in their beds 
in the nursery, and Dorothy and Minna in their cots, and 
Mrs. Barker in curl-papers, not looking in the least like a 


wax doll! 

Christmas Day. The Christmas tree simply loaded with 
toys. Eric anid Co. in transports of delight. Stockings 
cram to overflowing with the most unpractical gifts. 
Mr. Barker beaming on everybody, and behaving as if he 
had gone back sixty years and was a ‘boy again. 

And then—the great expedition. Mr. Barker, sur- 
rounded by his happy family, going out into the hi hways 
and the byways, his pockets their pockets Suigtag 
with gifts, oe se a toe poor child they met. 

., That night as he lay as op Mr. Barker dreamt that the 

little green Fairy came to him again, and that she was 
ringed about with children’s faces—and they were all 
smiling at Mr. Barker! 


er fe 
NO COMPLIMENT INTENDED. 

Tne guest came down to breakfast sleepy and wild- 
eyed, but the hotel proprietor cheerfully queried : 

“Did you enjoy the flute-playing in the room next 
to you last night?” 

“Enjoy it? I s 
the wall for the idiot to stop!” 

“Goodness! Why, Herr Wiffler told me that he 
played over all the tunes he knew four times because 
the person in the next room encored every one!” 


ent half the night pounding on 


a 
(with big load of game): “You 
don’t ae to have had such good luck as I had.”? 
Second Sportsman (with empty bag): “N-o! My 
attendant wasn’t as good @ marksman as yours.”’ 


Frrst Sportsman 


i 
“Your husband,” said Gaddie, “appears to be a 
man of great self-control.’ 
“Yes,” replied Mrs, Peckham, “he is.” 


“I suppose,” Gaddie went on, “he inherited that 
quality from his father, the judge?” 


“No,” she replied significantly, “it’s a virtue he 
has acquired since his marriage.” 


‘t read “A Day in the Life of a 


Now on aale, price 4d. 
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A_NEW_ FEATURE. 


WEIGHED IN THE 


Under this heading questions of general interest, but neither 
political nor religious in nature, will be discussed week by week. 


No. I.—SHOULD LUNATICS TAKE THEIR 
E has lately been divided on the 
neighbourhood should be taken for walks through the town and tts 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY: 


accident of circumstance, 
or old association, might 
BALANCE. 2,3 2,202 
® machinery of a seemingly 
harmless madman’s mind 
into sudden and dangerous 
activity. 
t this, it may 


WALKS ABROAD ? be said that the patients 


question whether parties of lunatics from asylume in the are under the control of 


environs, as is done at present. attendants, and that any 


The agitation culminated in Lord Rosebery, as Epsom’s leading resident, convening a meeting individual case of outbrea 


to against this liberty for lunatics. 
Despite ‘Lord 


rd Rosebery’s prestige and influence, however, the meeti 
unanimously in his favour, and it is clear that Epsom is divided on the point. The question 
every neighbourhood where there are asylums for the insane. 


THE ARGUMENTS. 


affects not only Epsom, but 


FOR 


(3) Feeling of sympathy with these unfor- 
tunate peop! le 
they should not be entirely cut off from 
the world. 


(2) Medical opinion that such liberty benefits 


the patients. (3) If patient 
(3) Only harmless cases allowed this freedom ; pearas 
no danger to the public involved. jan; 


COMMENTS ON ARGUMENTS FOR. 


(1) Waite everyone does sympathise with these 
poor, demented creatures, the minority should 
not be allowed to inconvenience the majority, and 
the sight of these partics of lunatics is unquestionably 
likely to cause distress to the public at ae 


Further, ladies and children are especially liable 
to serious shock or fright from meeting these parties. 

Tho counter-argument, in short, is that we should 
not allow sympathy with an insane minority to inter- 
fere with the rights of the sane majority, and that 
the public has a right to be spared the unpleasant 
sight of these frequently gibbering and grimacing 
bands. 

(2) Mcdical opinion is entitled to the utmasi 
respect, but, if (3) is the case, then (2) rather falls 
to the ground. 

It seems a fair point that a “harmless lunatic” 
can only be guaranteed as such when he is “hope- 
less’?—that is, when the framework of his mind is 
so completely destroyed or shattered that he is in- 
capable of mental emotion, and, therefore, of sudden 
violence or frenzy. ‘ 

If this is the case, then it is clear that no liberty, 
change of scene, or air, can really benefit the 

atient, and, therefore, the public is distressed or 
inconvenienced for no useful purpose. 

On the other hand, if these are cases, not of 
permanently, but of temporarily, disordered minds, 
can they be guaranteed as harmless? So long as the 
madman’s brain continues to work, however creakily, 
there is always the possibility of other parts of the 
mechanism of his mind giving way and leading to 
sudden outbreak. 

Someone or something seen in the atreets, some 
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} THE ICE 
WILL 
’ BEAR. 


Told in Nine 


dren, 


Four inch thick ice will bear a man on Ice five inches thick will bear a forty Hea’ 


Qorse ordinary wheeled vebicles horse power motor, or 
Dae oaennger traffic. four, 


fc ors, contributes 
David Devant, the Prince 0 - aon MAGAZINE. 


1) Unpleasantness and distress caused to 
and a humane desire that ublic ; special 


blic distressed 

Pp "i 

3 not Gopaieen,- impossible to| & part 
tee their harmlessness, therefore y 
ger to public fs involved. 


ne inch thick is unsafe even for 
Ice o! phil 


in the streets could be 
ing was by no means effectively dealt with. 

On the other hand, it is 
known that lunatics are 
extremely sensitive to dis- 
turbance. The frenzy of 
one poor fellow will often 
set a whole asylum quiver- 
ing on the brink of chaos. 

Therefore, the sudden 
violence of one member of 
might make the 
whole uncontrollable. That 
is, if they are not hopeless 
imbeciles, and the useless- 
ness of allowing such cases 
liberty has dy been 
pointed out. 


COMMENTS ON 


ARGUMENTS AGAINST. 
Pag to geile been dealt with in 
siderin © pros of t i i 
ate ee eae e question, but it may 
(1) This point may easily be exaggerated. As the 
parties are exercised in broad daylight; they can be 
avoided by those who do not wish to meet them, 
and there is no question of women or children coming 
upon wandering lunatics in circumstances that would 
expose them to attack, fright, or annoyance. 
(2) and (3) These are questions for the asylum 
authorities and doctors, who should be trusted to 
deal with them. 


AGAINST. 
r of shock or fright 


ced 


CONCLUSION. 
_If the doctors say that these public excursions are 
likely to benefit the patients, and that there is no 
real risk of danger to the public, common humanity 
seems to demand that we should cheerfully submit 
to whatever inconvenience, unpleasantness, or dis- 
tress, real or fancied, tho walks abroad of these 
afflicted creatures may entail upon us individually. 


————————<—t=e—___. 
Lairp: “Weel, Donald, I met the min‘ster in 
London. He seems to be benefiting by the change.” 
Donald: “Sae are we, sir, sae are we!” 
et & 
“ExizapetH, has that man any expcctations?” 
“Yes, mamma.”’ 
“What do they consist of?” 
“Me.” 


ee eee 
GenTLEMAN (indignantly): “You praised your 
kitchen coal to the skies, and said it was most 
economical. Why, it won’t burn at all!” 
Coal Dealer (coolly): “Well, what could you have 
more economical than that?” 


lf a man skates fast, ice one and a-balf 
inches thick will bear him. 
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field guns, such as eight 
a coach and pounders, will not ge. tial six inch of 


Ice two inches thick will bearaman  SPacedinfantry are safe on ice shea it Is 
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BUILDING SHIPS INSIDE VOLCANOES. 

Sapa, mentioned in a recent dispatch from the West 
Indies, is one of the most extraordinary places in the 
world. 

By courtesy it is called an island, but it is really 
nothing more than the summit of an extinct volcano 
sticking up out of the sea. 

Inside crater live the only inhabitants of Saba. 
They live there because there is nowhere else for them 
to live, the outside slopes being nearly as steep as the 
sides of a house. 

The place belongs to Holland, and the people are all 
Dutch. Nevertheless, they speak English as their 
native tongue. They call their crater town Bottom, 
because it is situated on top of a mountain. 

Although surrounded on all sides by the cea, they 
often spend weeks without seeing it, for that involves 
a long climb up to the rim of the crater. Still less 
frequently do they touch salt water, because tg do so 
they must, in addition, climb downwards for a distance 
of fifteen hundred feet by a precipitous rock-hewn 
path, known as the Ladder. 

It is, however, in regard to their staple industry 
that these Dutch people who speak English, and who 
live aloft in a volcano in a summit city called Bottom, 
reach the extreme of topsy-turveydom. One might 
imagine them making balloons or kites, or, in fact, 
anything but what they do make, which is ships. 

Not ocean-going liners, of course, but good, service- 
able schooners and luggers, whose repute is great all 
over the Windward Islands. The ships, when finished, 
have to be hauled up to the rim of the crater, and then 
lowered over a precipice into the sea. 


ee ees 


**BONE” BOUGHT WITH LIVES. 

Tne £2,000 paid at Dundee the other day for a ton 
of whalebone is considerably below last season’s 
average price, the reason being that the American 
whalers have this year had a successiow of good catches. 

But at what a sacrifico of human life. It has been 
estimated that for every whale killed ten men die. 
And this estimate is probably too low, for along the 
coast of North America the Fskimos are being starved 
to death owing to the extermination of reindeer by the 
whalers. 

The mortality amongst the whites, too, is consider- 
able, and always has been. For two or three ships to 
disappear with all their crews in a single season is 
commonplace. Sometimes they are crushed amongst 
the floes. At other times they will get hopelessly 
entangled in the ‘pack,’ to be presently carried 
northwards into the sea of eternal ice that surrounds 
the actual Pole itself. 

In 1876 no fewer than thirty vessels were frozen in 
off Barrow Point, owing to winter setting in earlier 
than usual. Some seventy men of the crews aban- 
doned their ships to save their lives, but nothing was 
ever heard of any one of them. The history of whale- 
fishing in the Arctic teems with such tragedics. 

On the other hand, the profits are upon occasion 
enormous. In 1907 the brig Jeannette, manned by only 
five white men working on shares (the rest were 
Eskimos eupeee on tho spot at fixed wages), caught 
no fewer than eleven bowhead whales, worth over 
£20,000. And even this is not a record, for cases 
have been known of single catches numbering over a 
| score of ‘‘ fish.’® 


frozen to two and a-half inches, 


Ice eight inches thick will bear a battery You can travel in safety in a heavily 


llery, or anything up to s, poun 
weight oo each square foot of surface. 


loaded train over ice when itis frozen te 
a depth of fifteen inches, 


“Tricks in the Smoking Room” to the January number of the 
Now on sale everywhere, price 4d. 
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ONLY HIS DUTY. 

Tue rector of a country 
parish having sent blankets 
groceries, and coals, and some 
usual at Christmas, 
ag L warmly te him on 
man’s kindness. 

“Don’t you think,” she asked the villager, “that 
it’s very good of Mr. Blank to look after you like 
this, and send you all these nice eS 

“Good of him!” exclaimed the old man, in blank 
amazement. “Why, wot’s ’e for?” 

_—_ OC 
WHAT DID MOTHER MEAN? 

A soy asked one of his father’s Christmas guests 
who his next-door neighbour was, and, when he 
per his name, asked if the gentleman was not a 
ool. ; 

“No, my little friend,” said the guest, “he is not 
a fool, but a very sensible man; but why did you 
ask the question?” : 

“Why,” said the little boy, “my mother said the 
other day that you were next door to a fool, and 
I an Re to know who lived next door to you. 

The guest retired nonplussed. 

_——_OC 
HE SPOKE THE TRUTH. 

Brown was boasting of the fine he had 
bought for Christmas. “Biggest bird I ever saw; 
cost me thirty shillings.”’ . 

“That’s nothing to the turkey I had last Christ- 
mas,” said his Friend Jones. “It cost me thirty 


guineas.” . . ; 
“Thirty guineas!” positively shrieked Brown in 
his incredulity. 


“Yes,”? said Jones, bitterly. . : 

“Turkeys,’”’ said Brown, looking him straight in 
the eye, “‘are generally to be bought for a s ling 
a pound. Say yours was a shilling, then, it must 
have —e about 630 pounds!” ; 

“It only weighed twenty pounds,” said Jones 
sadly; “but I bought it alive, and tried to kill it 
myself. It flew all over the house first, and did 
thirty pounds’ worth of damage.” 


OL 


GHOST STORY FOR CHRISTMAS EVE, 

A sweep had been employed to clean out the 
chimney for the burning of the Yule log by a farmer, 
who lived in an extremely lonely part of country. 
It was late when his work was finished, and he asked 
permission to sleep in the barn. This was readily 
granted. ; 

In the night the sweep was aroused from his 
peaceful slumbers by hearing the barn door cautiously 
open. He looked up and saw two men enter, who 
at once set down the lantern they had been carry- 
ing, and proceeded to fill two sacks with the farmer’s 
best malting barley. 

“If,” said one of the thieves, “we had someone 
to hold the lantern up, we shouldn’t be long.” 

“No,” agreed the other; “I wish we had some- 


«Pl hold the light for you,” offered the sweep, 
coming forward politely. 

The men turned. Their hair rose on end at the 
supposed apparition. With s blood-curdling yell, 
they both rushed from the barn. 

Not till next morning did it dawn on the sweep 
that the two men had mistaken him for some goblin, 
or otler unearthly being. 
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NUMBER, PLEASE? 

“ An, Christmas Day at last !” muttered old Scrooge. 
“And I have followed my usual custom of repenting 
of all my bitterness of heart, and have been carrying 
truckloads of turkeys and other good or to the 

a 


poor and needy. Now, is there anyone I have for- 
gotten P” : 
His eye wandered to the telephone the wall. 
“Ah!” he exclaimed. “Of course, I had forgotten 


her!” 

Rising, he went to the telephone and took down 
the receiver. ; 

“What number?” asked the well-known veice. 

“No number. I merely wanted to—” 

“Number, please !” 

“Not any number. I——” 

“Nought, ten—what?” 

“No; I don’t want any number. I——” 

“Do you want to speak to the manager?” 

“ No; 

“Do you wish for a number?” 

“T wish you a—” 

“Please don’t keep me waiting. Do you want a 
aumber?” 

“Hang it, madam, I—” — ; 

“Customers re say things like that. I shall 
have to complain of you. : 

“Complain!” said Scrooge, in a white heat. “All 
right, complain. I only wanted to wish you s Happy 

istmas, and you’ve killed every spark of Christmas 

charity I ever had!” 

Then he threw down the receiver, and went out 
and kicked a poor, inoffensive offi 1 


of the good thin | 
to an old ishioner, & lady PERLEY : 
reverend gentle- | quietly?” 


CHRISTMAS SMILES. 


NOT MERE SPORT. 
“Hullo, Jinx! Going to take Christmas 


Jinx: “No. Going to devote it to athletics.” 

Perley: “Good. hat kind? Golf or football?” 

Jinx: “Neither. I am going to carve a turkey 
I raised myself for ten people. There’s exercise 


for you!” 
SOC 
NOTHING LIKE LOGIC. 

A VILLAGER made a bet with the village simpleton 
that he dare not enter the churchyard at dead of 
night, and visit a spot where a number of human 
skulls were hidden, and return with one. 

He went (so did the villager), and when about to 
pick one up a voice said: 

“That’s mine!” 

“All right!” he replied, and was about to pick up 
another one when again the voice said: 

“That also is mine.” 

“Nay, fear, tha’ ain’t got two!” and away he 
marched with ‘it. 

SOC 


“Ir I must die,” pleaded the turkey, “let me 
be buried decently. Please don’t eat me with your 
knife.’ . 

>_SOC 

Mastez: “What is the meaning of one twenty- 
fifthP” 

Little Boy: “I—I don’t know.” 

Master: “If you had twenty-five children visiting 
you on Christmas Day, and only one apple for them, 
what would you do?” 

Little Boy: “I’d wait till they went, an’ then eat 
it myself.’ 

lOc 
OBEDIENT PA. 


eae 


ne (whose pet hobby és laying down the law): ‘* What 
would you do, Henry, sf burglare entered the ¢” 
Abject Henry: “ Do! Just what they told me of course, I 


never have my own way én the house yet. 


COC 
“Tuat’s a capital winter effect you’ve got there,” 
said the artist’s friend. “It really looks cold!” 
“It ought to!” rejoined the struggling painter. 
“I sold my overcoat to buy the canvas!” 
COC 
“Micur I ask who lives here?” asked a 
gentleman of a stranger he met in front of a 
some ret » politel 
Certainly, sir,’ as itely replied the other. 
“Who is it, sir?” iets 
“I am sure I don’t know,” replied the stranger. 


SoC 
THERE’S MANY A SLIP. 

Jmvxs will never forget last Christmas Day. On 
the 23rd he received two letters by the first post. 
One was from his friend, Jack Smith, asking him to 
play in a football match on Christmas morning; the 
other was an invitation from his employer, whose 
name was also Smith, to spend Christmas Day at 
his home. 

Now, Jinks had long admired from afar his em- 
ployer’s only daughter, so this invitation was like 
opening the gates of Paradise to him. 

He promptly sat down and wrote a brief note of 
acceptance on an elaborate sheet of notepaper, while 
to his other friend he sent a scrawl across an odd 
half-sheet. 

On Christmas morning Jinks was surprised to see 
Jack Smith burst into his room, exclaiming: “ Why, 
aren’t you.ready?” 

“Ready? I wrote and told you I couldn’t play.” 

“Nonsense! You wrote me a courteous note accept- 
ing my invitation. I took your excessive politeness 
as a joke.” 
sie n the guv’nor got the scrawl intended for you !” 

in ‘i 3 

“What did it say, old man?” 

i Smith.—Rats! I’ve something better 
on 


lite 
and- 


WHEK ENDING 
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RETORT COURTEOUS. 

A story is told of a 
certain clergyman who was 
fond of making sharp remarks. One Christmas, Day, 
after a fall of snow, he was making his way along 
@ country read in company with a parishioner. 

His companion suddenly stepped upon a hidden 
slide, and came down with a thud. 

Looking gravely down 4t him, the pastor solemnly 


said : 
“Ah! my friend, sinnera stand on slippery places.” 
“Yes, I see they do, but I can’t,” was the indig- 
nant rejoinder of the fallen member of his flock. 


a a1 ol 
HOW HE EARNED IT, 


Ir was Christmas morning, and Brownton was 
taking the air, when a seedy-looking man strode up 
the garden path. 

“Merry Christmas, guv’nor,’’ he said insinuafingly. 
“T’ve called for my Christmas-box.”’ 

“Christmas-box?” said Brownton. “Why, I don’t 
know you. Are you the village dustman?” 

“No, sir. I’m the chap who played the cornet out- 
side this ’ouse last year, and you told me to take 

200k.” 

“Oh, you are?” said our hero, feeling his biceps 
in a menacing manner. “And why, pray, should I 
give you a Christmas-box?” 

“Well, guv’nor,”’ explained the supplicant, “1 
haven’t been playing this year.” 

And, perceiving that he had been spared some 
agony, Brownton parted with a Christmas sixpence. 
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TWO POINTS OF VIEW. 

Sue stood looking at him so innocently from under 
that sprig of mistletoe that hung in the parlour. 
She was so pretty, and she was under the mistletoe, 
and he couldn’t help it—he kissed her. 

It was an ungentlemanly and unmanly thing to 
do. He knew that now, as he remembered her 
frightened, startled look, and the miserable excuses 
he had tried to stammer out; yes, and the tears in 
her eyes, and the little, choking sob with which she 
had received his stumbling apology. 

“Who could think she would feel like that about 
it?” he soba He “dear little innocent!” 

And she—after he was gone—she lay down on the 
sofa and cried. . 

“T like him sa much, and now—to think he should 
kiss me at last—and then say he didn’t mean any- 
thing by it. What does he think I stood there for? 


The idiot!” 
>_——_0C 


THEN THE POSTMAN FAINTED. 

Ir was the day after Christmas, and the hard- 
working postman ploughed his way through snow 
and cold winds, a sack of unusual size on his back. 

He ascended the spacious steps of a W 
residence, and in answer to his ring 3 manservand 
in rich livery appeared. 

“Wait a moment, please,’”’ said the servant, as he 
took the letters. “The mistress wishes to speak to 
you. 


The postman’s eye brightened. It was the holiday 


season. He had done his duty with fidelity. Now, 
no doubt, in recognition of his regular and 
faithful—— 


“T shall be glad,” he said, politely, “to await 
your mistress’s’ pleasure.” 

In a few minutes the lady appeared. 

“Are you,’”’ she asked, “our regular postman?” 

“Yes, madam,” he answered, bowing. 

“Do you come in the morning?” 

“Yes, madam.”’ 

“And in the afternoon and evening?” 


Again he assented, smiling eagerly. Then the 
lady said: 
“Well, was it you who broke our bell?” 


COC 


WHERE THE HAIRPINS FAILED. 

Me. Browntow had returned home from a long 
journey just in time for Christmas, and his wife at 
once proceeded to tell him of all the reforms she had 
effected in his absence. ' 

“Of course, you remember the drawer we couldn’t 
open,” she said. “ Well,’’ she exclaimed in triumph, 
“T opened it simply by using a hairpin! And then 
there’s the oven door,” she continued, with calm 
satisfaction ; “you recollect how it’s been hanging by 
its hinges for months, just because you were fo lasy 


to put it right. Well, that’s mended now!” 
“Glad to hear it,” said Brownlow. “How aid sou 
manage it?” 


“Oh! I did it myself—with a hairpin. Then I 
also hung a picture up by the same means. I couldn’t 
find a propér hook in the place; but the hairpin 
served beautifully.’ 

“My goodness!” ejaculated Brownlow. 

“And as for Johnnie, whom you’ve been tryin 
to bribe and coax out of biting his nails, why, f 
broke him of the habit in a week!” she concluded, 
with maternal pride. 

“With a hairpin, too, I suppose?” he meekly 


“No, you silly goose, with a cane!” 


You may think you Know all about poodles, but ir you get the January ROYAL {now on sale, pri 4d. 
and read “The Heyday of the Poodle,” you will find you're mistaken. AS pies 42 
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A Pretty Little Nature Study for Children. 


Over a small oak tree a little narrow, long-tailed 
fly was buzzing, now and then darting into a leaf, 
gnd now and then settling and crawling about as 
{hough in search of something. Presently it dropped 

uite suddenly on to a bush beneath, where a curious 
ttle oval-shaped medley of chips of wood and leaves 
ihixed with web nestled between some twigs. 

The fly crawled carefully all over the cocoon till 
ft found an opening at one end. Here it paused 
suddenly, as something inside the cocoon wriggled 
violently. 

“Now, then, what are you doing on my cocoon?” 
asked an irritable voice from the interior. “ Aren’t 
ou aware that I’m busy laying eggs, and don’t want 

be disturbed?” 

“Laying eggs?” echoed the little fly in astonish- 
ment. “I never heard of a caterpillar laying eggs 
before.”’ 

“I’m not a caterpillar. 

“A moth! But 
antennez.” 

“Of course, you don’t. I haven’t got any. I am 
org better than a living sack, and yet I am a 


The Eggs Hatch into Maggots. 


“TI came down thinking you were a caterpillar,’ 
said the fly in disappointed tones. “I’m an 
ichneumon fly. I flutter about the forest in 
search of oaterpillars. When I find a caterpillar, 
I pierce a hole in his back with a long, sharp sword 
situated at the end of my tail. When the hole is 
pierced, I lay an egg in it, and then proceed to find 
more caterpillars. 

“The eggs in time hatch into maggots, which fced 
on the inside of the caterpillar till they are full 

n. When they are fule-grown, they turn into 
chrysalides, and eventually become ichneumon flies. 
That is how my race oxist.”’ 

“You are an extremely vicious creaturc,” said tho 
moth. “And so you wanted to lay an egg in me, 
did you? You had better not, for, by the time tho 
maggot hatches, I shall be dead, and it will starve.” 

“T’ve seen caterpillars that I can’t get my sword 
into,” interrupted the ichneumon fly. 

“ Just so,’ chuckled the moth. “That is one of 
the reasons why we live in bags. Scientists call us 
case-bearing caterpillars, and give us a big name, 
Psyche niqricans. Well, I lived the rest of my lifo aa 
a caterpillar inside my bag. As I got bigger, I used 
to weave a fresh bag, larger than the last, to suit 
my increasing girth. 


Sleeps for Months. 


“At last I stopped eating one cold day, crawled 
to this very cluster of twigs, where you see me now, 
and spun a final sack, or cocoon, a big mixture of 
web, twigs, and bits of leaves nearly an inch long. 
Getting inside this, I sealed up both ends, and turned 
into a chrysalis. A month or two elapsed, during 
which I slept profoundly. Then, one bright morning, 
I crawled out of my chrysalis shell a moth.” 

“Without any wings, or legs, or antenne!” jeercd 
the ichnoumon fly. “You don’t deserve to be called 
a moth. You ought to be called an animated sack. 
What is your wife like?” 

“Ha, now we come to tho solution of the mystery. 
I am a lady moth. I was married four days ago to 
a beautiful, dusky, black gentleman with four lovely 
wings and six legs.” 

“Then some of you have wings, after all!” 

“Yes, all the men have wings. It is us ladies who 
lie inside their old cocoons like sacks. The men fly 
about the wood hunting for us. When they have 
found us, they crawl inside the cocoon, and snuggle 
down by our sides, thinking us the loveliest creatures 
on earth. When the honeymoon is over, they fly 
away, and we never see them again.” 


On Matrimony Bent. 

“Then are all lady moths like you?” asked the 
ichneumon fly. : . 

“ All lady moths are certainly not like us,” laughed 
the living sack. “You are an ignorant creature. In 
some of the large moths the women are much larger 
and more powerful than the men, and have huge 
wings. There’s a distant relative of mine called the 
Vapourer, who has six legs, but no wings. Sho craw!s 
out of her cocoon, and sits on the outside till a 
winged husband turns up. I don’t know of a single 
acquaintance so completely like a sack as I am.” 

“My opinion is that you ought to be abolished,” 
gaid the ichneumon fly. “You have wasted fifteen 
minutes of invaluablo time during which I might havo 
found a caterpillar to lay my eggs in.” 

And with that he flew away with an angry buzz. 


I’m a moth.” 
don’t see any wings, or legs, or 
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“Roap stopped.” 


Those two words have meant 


THE first person to| the ruin of many a tradesman. Tho bursting 
lighten the pocket of |} of a water main is always a serious matter 
the consumer is the | for tradesmen in its vicinity. Somo years 


miner. This he does to 
the extent of 2s. 10d., 
his wage for hewing 
one tonof coal. 


ago tho great thirty-inch main, which runs under 
the Caledonian Road, near Pentonville Gaol, burst, 
and flooded the wholo strect six inches deep. It was 
just before Christmas, and the flood ruined large 
stocks of Christmas goods stored in basements. . 

It was two hours before the rush of watcr was 
controlled, and then the wood pavement was found 
to have swollen so badly that whecled traffic had 
to be stopped over nearly a mile of street. 

One summer day, five years ago, a traction-engine 
hauling a trolley laden with twe huge girders was 
turning out of tho Strand into Wellington Strect 
when the wood pavement gave way, and one wheel 
of the trolley sank and jammed. 

The engine could not pull it out, and screw-jacks 
had to be obtained. ‘Traffic was, of course, almost 
completely held up, and the crowds that gathered 
on the pavements blocked them to foot passengers. 

Tho trolley was lifted, but had not gone ten yards 
before again the pavement gave way. It was more 
than two hours before the load was drawn away. 


A Horse that Wouldn't Move. 

On the first Saturday of September, 1907, a great 
gale raged over London. The forco of the wind 
so severely shook the lofty gantry over the new 
buildings at the corner of St. James’ St. and Picca- 
dilly that the enormous piers hecled over, almost 
touching White’s Club. The members had to leave 
in a hurry. 

On the Monday following, Piccadilly, between 
Bond Street and Albemarle Street, was barricaded. 
To mako matters worse, this was the very day on 
which the King and the Prince of Wales were to 
havo driven past on their way from King’s Cress to 
Buckingham Palace. 

Animals are sometimes responsible fee holding up 
traffic for hours at a time. The horse that stood 
still in the middle of the road, just at the entrance 
of the Strand, will not soon be forgotten. This was 
only a few months ago. Neither whip nor words could 
induce the animal to budge, and Charing Cross 
became a solid mass of omnibuses, cabs, carts, motors, 
and carriages. 


Sheep Stuck to Asphalt. 

After two whole hours of hard work, the horse 
still remained master of the situation, so the order 
went forth that he must die, and his life was ended 
with a bullet. 

Tho main street of the French town of Rouen was 
once utterly blocked for the best part of a day by 
a flock of sheep. The stupid shepherd was warned 
that new asplialt was being laid down, but either he 
did not hear or failed to understand. Nearly a 
hundred sheep came trotting down upon the men 
who were laying the asphalt. Shouts stampeded the 
animals, they plunged on to the sticky asphalt, and 
there they stuck. 

To make matters still funnicr, the shepherd, rush- 
ing after his charges, himself got on to tho asphalt, 
fell down, and stuck tight. 

Quite lately an absurd accident was seen in tho 
Rue de Richélicu, Paris. A motor coming sharply 
round the corner charged a cart on which 200 tor- 
toises were exposed for sale, and scattered the little 
animals all over the strect. 


Superstitious Hindus. 


Instead of picking up his animated goods, the 
owner of the tortoises wanted to fight the motor- 
driver. Nearly a thousand people collected, traffic 
was entirely stopped, and it took a force of twenty 
gendarmes to restore order. 

Ono of the most extraordinary street scenes ever 
witnessed occurred in Caleutta in Augest, 1907, 
Owing probably to an accumulation of water, the 
pavement in front of the Calcutta General Post 
Office bulged upwards in a great bubble. 

A rumour sprcad among tho superstitious Hindus 
to tho effect that there had once been a temple of 


The landowner’s 
rates are not very 
exorbitant. Ho 
demands a royalty of 
6d. on every ton of 
coal removed from the 
Of course 
this payment is un- 
necessary when the 
land is owned by the 
colliery company. 


The colliery 
company asks for 
payment of Ids. 4d., 
nearly 50 per cent. of 
a 3Us. ton of coal. 
This they are fairly: 
entitled to, as they 
spend huge sums in 
trial borings, and in 
sinking two great 
shafts, which are 
sometimes over half a 
miledeep. No wonder 
Mr. Consumer’s face 
lengthens. 


Fight shillings for 
railway carriage. As 
you see, the consumer 
pays this large amount 
witb very bud grace, 
us it increases the 
price of a 30s. ton of 
coal by more than 
25 per cent, 


Our last picture 
depicts the consumer, 
whose face is by now 


considerably lonver the god Shiva (the Destroyer) on the spot, and that 
than his pocket, the god was now rising to the surface. Tho 
dismally handing Mohamedans, on the other hand, declared that this 
Over’ 4s. 4d., the was the scene of the Black Hole tragedy, and that 
remiining fragment | 41, dead bodics of the tortured Europeans wero 
ol tae mae rising to wreak vengeance. 


‘An enormous crowd gathered, flowers and garlands 
were Jaid on the bulging pavement, trafic was held 
up for half a morning, and it was only with tho 
greatest difficulty that the police conld open a passage 
for municipal employees. At tho first stroke of the 
pickaxe, panic scized the spectators, and the vast 
throng melted as rapidly as it had gathered. 


the profit a midd e- 
man makes on every 
ton he se!!s for 39s. 


You contribute 
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CHAPTER THIRTEEN (continued). 
A Compact Broken. 


Potomac was beginning to grow a little uneasy, and 
looked at Murphy with swift and sharp distrust. 

In the presence of the Prince, of course, he could not 
ask inconvenient questions, and, for the very [ister of 
preventing questions i ed to 
remain within shooting distance of Prince Hans-Joseph. 

While the Prince sat with his head buried in his hands, 


Murph: 
Robes endeavour to speak that he was not rebuffed. 


talk togother.” . 3 
« Tent understand this second yacht business, 
grumbled Potomac. : 
“But you will,” said Murphy pleasantly. “You will 
a ree ry very soon.” 
: t you mean? 
“Wait till I chovso to tell you,” answered Murphy, and 
there was a dangerous light in his eyes. : 
Then he went over to the Prince and clapped him on 
the shoulder. . ” 
“ Prince,” he said, in his blunt American way, “own up 
ou are beaten to the world. I like you. You're a good 
Lind of a boy, and I’m sorry to have to put you through 
it. But it had to be. Take any ay now, recognise you 
have been beaten on a square deal, and quit this ship like 


e gentleman. . ; 
“JT ghould feel pretty mean,” Murphy continued, “if I 
had to put you off it with a six-shooter—but off you'll go, 
and you may as well go like a gentleman. 
The Prince lifted his face from his hands. It was 


@rawn and white and haggard. 


ing 60 sentimental as to suggest that he was under-bred. 

Against this idea the Prince revolted 
faced Murphy. he became cool J 

“There are times,” he said affably, though his face was 
still white, “‘when even a Prince hag to behave sufficiently 
like a coward and a cad to mg | his snobbishness that 
he is behaving like a gentleman. I assure you that I shall 
leave this yacht with considerable pleasure; and without 
offering the slightest resistance.” 

Murphy knew the Prince spoke the truth, and he 

keted his six-shooter. . 

Together he and Potomac watched the Prince Towed 
away towards the second yacht, at the stern of. which 
floated the Stars and Stripes. Side by side, the diplomat 
and the journalist noted the growing between 
the ships. 

Then Potomac turned to Murphy. ‘“ We've got Mymms 
all right,” he said, ‘‘ and we never thought we should get 
him. So far so good, but I guess we had better Ret below 
nd think out what we are going to do with him.” 

Murphy looked superciliously down from his plump 
height at the wiry and perturbed Potomac. The sight 
\moved him to laughter, but suddenly his smiling face 
grew hard. . 

“Five minutes ago,” he said, “Prince Hans-Joseph was 
my prisoner. You're my prisoner now.” . 

“What do you mean?” asked Potomac, and his heart 
gank within him. 

“Simply this. That Mymms is the property of the 
New York Frark, and if you don’t come along 

without raising a fuss you'll only make a fool of yourself. 
This ship is owned by Mr. Higgins, the proprietor of the 
New York Frarr, and to the offices of the New York 
Friant I'm taking Mr. Marne 

“But Marsden.” cried Potomac, “you cannot go back 
on your deal with him! You can’t play England and 
America false!” 

“Can't I?” 

Murphy looked at Potomac with a malicious grin. Then, 
with unkind dcliberation, he strolled across to the compass 
and equinted into it sidewaya. The Universe wns alip- 

ing ‘along her course from North Sea to the English 
; Channel, beyond which lay the Atlantic—and America. 


CHAPTER FOURTEEN. 
Mymms Reaches America. 


Ir is a hard thing to set out to encompass another man’s 
destruction and then find that one has destroyed oneself. 

This was the position of Potomac now. 

(he quiet voice of Murphy telling him that he was a 


the man to procrastinate when faced with cilivulties. 
preferred to go straight ahead and flatten his troubles out 
—or 


a 
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prisoner suddenly cut away from under him all the ground 
on which Potomac thought he had firmly planted his feet. 

Potomac looked across the water towards the fast- 
vanishing yacht, aboard which Murphy hed shi ed the 
deluded and disgraced Prince Hanesdouey > en he 
turned and surveyed the plump back of urphy as that 
unscrupulous journalist bent over the compass. “Yes,” he 
said to iinesl€, “T’m a prisoner all right.” | .. 

But, fortunately for Potomac, the American spirit has 
the composition of an indiarubber ball—the harder one 
dashes it to the earth, the greater is its rebound, 

After a second of crushing despair, Potomac’a india- 
rubber American spirit soared sky high. 

At the worst the Universe, under the instructions of 
Murphy, was sailing towards the States. When they 
reac the States, Potomao reflected, he and Murphy 
would nominally stand on equal ground. But Potomac, 
because of his diplomatic position, would possess, as he 
thought, an advantage which Murphy could not fight. 

So he laughed and shrugged his thin shoulders, and, 
turning to Murphy, dug the journalist in his plump ribs. 

“IF right.” he said, “ we will see how things go. Any- 
way, we're bound for God’s country, and that is some- 
thing to an American.” 

is I to suppose,” asked Murphy, “that you are not 
going to raise any trouble this trip?” 

Potomac nodded. “What's the use?” he inquired. 
“This ship’s yours, isn’t it?” 

“That’s so,” said Murphy; “and we may as well be 
friends.” 

“ As to that, we shall cee,” said Potomac, and with a 
deliberate and entirely undisturbed manner he slowly bit 
off the end of a most desirable cigar. 

Murphy knew well that the peace between Potomac and 
himself merely savoured of a truce. However, he accepted 
it with the aplomb of the victor. 

“ Seems to me,” he said, “that you and I have got to 
stand together and wrestle it out with the old girl.” He 
jerked his thumb in the direction of the saloon, in which 
at the moment Lady Jemima Skeftington was earnestly 
engaged in denouncing all things and manners modern. 

Potomac lauglféd with keen relish at the humorous side 
of the situation. 

“It looks like iy ue ; d. i ‘ 4 

Mu grew suddenly grave. “ course,” he said, 
“the Thain will be troublesame, but what is worrying me 
a good deal moro is the dare of Lady Cecilia.” 

‘otomac indulged in the emile of a man who sees diffi- 
culties ahead which he knows do not belong to him. 

“T guess,” he said coolly and with some malice, “that 
that is your funeral.” 

“So it may be,” said Murphy, “but it’s not myself who 


is going to be buried at sea.” 


t now occurred to Murphy that in order to avoid com- 
plications it would be better to get below. He was not 
He 


be flattened out himeelf. He went down to the 


saloon, full of an overbearing confidence begotten of the 


knowledge that the odds were on his side. 

Now, while Murphy had talked with Potomac on deck, 
Cecilia had found herself face to face with extraordinarily 
uncomfortable problems below. 

First, it was necessary to rescue Lady Jemima Skeffing- 
ton from complete prostration following on hysterics. 
Cecilia solved this particular problem by handing over the 
raving old woman into the safe keeping of a strong- 
minded American stewardess, whose methods were, to say 
the least of it, drastic. 

But Lady Cecilia was not to be disposed of in this 
fashion, and Murphy required all his cold, impertinent 
audacity to face Cecilia now. 

Of Mymms he took no account; and Mymms remained, 
cringing and cowering and muttcring, on one of the 
couches in the saloon. 

It was not necessary for Cecilia to demand an explana- 
tion. Her instinct revealed to her the whole truth. It 
revealed the whole truth to her so plainly and go com- 
pletely that Murphy was somewhat taken aback by her 
first ip P 

“ at do you pro to do with me when we reach 
America?” she — 

For a eccond or so Murphy was at his wit’s end to find 
an answer. Finally he hedged by saying, “It just 
depends.” 

“It just depends,” suggested Cecilia, “whether I am 
troublesome or not? ” 

Murphy actually blushed. He was not in the habit of 
cornering lady members of the English aristocracy. 

“at reckon,” he said uneasily, “that that’s about the size 
of it.” 

It is hard for a man, and much harder for a woman, to 
pass suddenly from one phase of life to another, and 
Cecilia felt bitterly and resentfully the situation in which 
she was now placed. 

She znised that she was a prisoner on board an 
American ship. She appreciated with an entirely womanl 
shame that she had played a base and disgraceful tric 
upon an honest man. was greatly distressed as to 
what might be the fate of Prince Hans-Joseph. 
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To edd to her distress of mind, she felt that she was 
entirely cut off from any communication with the one man 
who might have given her support. She realised, with a 
sudden knowledge of her own nig pee that it was 
Marsden, and Marsden alone, who ad possessed her of 
courage. And now, to crown her despair, it seemed that 
Marsden had been outwitted to an extent which wiped 
him out. 

It seemed to her that Marsden had been gambling with 
his country’s safety when he made this compact with 
Potomac and Murphy. Cecilia was very near to weeping, 
fut she knew that if she indulged in this perfectly 
legitimate luxury England’s stake would be entirely lost. 
She gave one swift glance at M , and understood that 
it was now necessary for her bed ge the man. 

So she steeled her heart strengthened herself by 
clinging only to her patriotism. And to cli to 
patriotism only is the hardest task in the world for a 
‘woman, because the patriotism of all women is based on 
confidence in some wretched—and probably wholly 
inadequate—little male. 

With a deliberation that turned her heart to ice Cecilia 
set aside al] friendship for Marsden, all reliance on 
Marsden. She felt that she was her country's Joan of 
Arc, and it was in this mood that she turned on Murphy. 

“You,” she cried—“ you are a traitor through and 
through. You have broken your word to Lord Marsden, 

‘ou have broken your word to England. You are nothing 

ut a fraud and a petty thief! You are a liar and a 
pettifogging blackguard !” 

Cecilia- was eloquent when sho was roused, and she was 
roused now. 

Murphy crumpled up. He did not understand won:en, 
and did not want to. And Cecilia was armed with the 

ight of her country’s wrongs. 

“You can take me where you will,” she continued, “and 
lake: Soe where you will, but Mymms, I can assure 
you, will only be a dead weight on your hands.” 

The vigour and bitterness of Lady Cocilia’s attack on 
Murphy eerved to brace Mymms. 

“She is only a woman,” thought Mymms to himself 
condescerdingly in the shallowness of his little mind, “but 
she’s right. I’m not going to be a Yank, any more than I 
was going to be a German. 

“The lady is right,” Mymms cried aloud. “I’m an 
Englishman, and you can do what you like, but I'll be an 
Englishman still.” 

There are times when a rough interpretation of 
“ discretion is the better part of valour” means that a man 
had just as well hold his tongue. Murphy held his tongue 
now. He could afford to be sient. 

He walked out of tte saloon and gave certain orders to 
the chief officer of the yacht. As a result Mymms was 
taken to the main deck and isolated in Mr. Higgins’ own 
private cabin. 

The voyage from this moment was uneventful. 

Prince Hans-Joseph was sufficiently a man to tell the 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth when he 
set foot on German soil. 

The truth and the whole truth was immediately wired 
to the Kaiser. 

What the Kaiser thought and what the Kaiser said it 
is unnecessary to record. Prince Hans-Joseph, however, 
immediately retired to a fortress, and certain ships in the 
Kaiser's Navy sailed for the Channel and thence for the 
wide Atlantic. 

But Mr. Higgins, being a millionvire—and a multi- 
millionaire at that—possessed a vacht which had the heels 
of any warship afloat. So while grim German stokers 
sweated in the suffocating interiors of Gernian warships, 
the Universe insolently shook off pursuit. 

Murphy found himse!{ faced by many awkward matters, 
One of them was the fierce and hectoring curiosity of Lady 
Jemima as to the Universe’s destination. At last he told 
her the truth, and Lady Jemima’s wrath was over- 
powering. But Murphy did not care; all his efforts were 
concentrated on preventing any communication between 
Cecilia and Mymms. Potomac, assuming an indifferent 
attitude, took to smoking Mr. Higgins’ cigars, and, like 
Lrer’ Rabbit, lay low and said nothing. 

The skipper of the Universe, who had a certain affection 
for the yacht's engines, ey against the speed urged 
upon him by Murphy. But Murphy, with an anxious and 
watchful eye astern, paid n» attention to his protestations. 

On the fifth day after they had passed the blinking, 
ee lights of Grisnez the Universe ran into an uncom- 
fortably thick bank of fog, and her skipper found it 
necessary to speak to Murphy with the diffident authority 
of the seaman who finds himself running counter to the 
wishes of his landsman master. 

Captain MacDonald roused Murphy from a fit of slumber 
at four o'clock in the morning. “Excuse me, sir,” he 
said, “but you're doing an almighty fool's trick b 
running this old packet at twenty knots an hour throug 
such a fog. 

_ “T reckon—as far as I can make out—that Atlantio City 
lies right ahead. But I tell you this, sir,” the skipper 
continued, “if this fog doesn’t lift by six o'clock, I'm going 
to stop right dead. I calculate by that time we shall be 
within a biscuit throw of the coast.” 

siggy Aipesnh al in the pacar could not catch him 
now. right,” he grumbled, “ have it your own way.” 
And he turned over to doze again. . 2 

Captain MacDonald walke!, grumbling, towards tha 
bridge, and for the next two hours tried to pierce the 
blanket of fog which enveloped him. At six o'clock by 
his watch he rang the engines down to “ stop.” ; 

At five minutes past six the fog suddenly lifted, and 
the triumphant eyes of the Universe’s s!:ipper discerned 
sag hag oe Lie eed away, 

Captain MacDonald sent down for Murphy. Murph 
sipped into se an came on dink Fe oninced 

@ skipper to s in as close along shore as was pos:!b] 
and then had the long-boat put overhear, “s 7 
te he a you, Moyne ie Ibe Mi flutter as 

came on , and yet was inolin be tativ: 
He clamoured for Lady Cocilia ae sae 
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M however, was in no mondt for trifling, and 
urder: Siymms down the gangway to the long.boat. 
Then, ha given certain instructions to Captain 


MacDonald, Murphy stepped into the stern-sheets of the 
pence’ too, and sat himself down on the seat beside 
8. 


n summer Atlantic City is a very pleasant place. Its 
«nnumerable hotels and boarding-houses hum with vigorous 
and assertive American life. But in the early epring it is 
the apotheosis of desertion and hideous gloom. At such 
e time, indeed, it is a very city of the dead; and the chill 
and desolation of the place overcame Mymms as he was 
rowed towards the thundering and dangerous surf which 
beat upon Atlantic City sande—sands which are only sands 
of pleasure when the stifled New Yorker comes to the 
Brighton of America for change of excitement and for 
keener air than hangs over his own skyscraper-ridden city 
in the summer months. 

long-boat, under the guidance of Captain 
MacDonald's first officer, hung sullenly on the unbroken 
grests of big rollers and then dived down sickeningly into 
valleys between long wall-like waves. 

The little craft came to broken water, and, as the foam- 
crowned breakers curled flush with the gun’el, Mymms’ 
heart was in his mouth. 

Then they were literally flung on to the yielding sand. 
The long-boat had had come of her ribs stove in, but the 
crew her into safety. Mymms faced eeawards, 
and looked back, wondering and fearful. The soft sands 
seemed to be sucking the shoes off his feet. 

Murphy took his arm and led him up the beach. 

“You're in God’s country now,” he said, “and Heaven 


help you if you still feel British!” 


CHAPTER FIFTEEN. 
When Yank beats Yank. 


Waen one says that a man has sense, it sometimes 
means that he has digmity: Only a sensible man never 
ion 


places himself in the of appearing ludicrous. It 

was tho desire to sold incidenta hich Scull certainly 

make him absurd that prompted Potomac to remain 
tiescent when Murphy took Mymms ashore from the 
niverse. 

It required a good deal of self-control on the part of 
Potomac to stand by and make no protest against this 
perfidy. His efforts at self-control, however, were entirely 
euccessful, and gained for him Murphy’s mental 
tion that he was a man of sound common-sense. 

But tho fact that Murphy, as he was taking Mymms up 
the beach at Atlantic City, regarded him with approval 
was of small consolation to Potomac. Potomac realised 
that his common-sense merely dictated that he should not 
wriggle in the meshes of a net which would only close 
the tighter about him the more he wriggled. 


Why 
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Abandoning, therefore, for the time being the process 

of wriggling, Potomac resigned himself to the extent of 
oing below and then bringing up on deck a pair of strong 
eld-glasses. : ‘ 

Through these, with outward placidity but with inward 
perturbation, he watched the unfortunate Mymms being 
dragged inch by inch up the cloyi sands to the 
promenade. Though his hands shack, Patemae held the 
glasses to his eyes with sufficient firmness to note while 
his heart’ sank, the disappearance of Murphy and Mymms 
Yasengh an aperture between a giant hotel and a dwarf 
saloon. 

The final disappearance of Murphy and Mymms from 
view left Potomac in a most miserable and dejected frame 
of mind. He was filled, to a certain extent, with self- 
reproach that he had not made a scene. If he had made a 
scene, Cecilia might have come on deck, and then—Potomac 
smiled a Tc would have shaped themselves 
differently. 

For Lady Cecilia was, as he knew, an awkward person 
to deal with at an awkward time. Now Potomac pocketed 
his field-glasses and went down to look for her. e came 
face to face with her in the saloon. 

‘And so woebegone and so entirely defeated was the 

pearance of Potomao that one glance was sufficient to 
enable Cecilia to guess the drift of things. She had half 
expected what would happen, and now she laughed 
mirthlessly. 

“ Murphy has taken Mymms away,” said Potomac feebly 
by way of explanation. 

“Do you mean to tell me,” cried Cecilia, and her black 
eyes grew tawny yellow like a tiger's, “that you have lct 
him make away with Mymms?” 

Potomac could not face the wild, almost savage, eyes of 
Cecilia. He looked aside and hunched his mexgre little 
shoulders. 

“Sit down!” Cecilia’s voice was imperative and harsh. 

Potomac eat meekly down. 

“So it comes to this,” said Cecilia—“ that you, you the 
clever American who outwitted Lord Marsden and myself, 
have in turn been outwitted by a fellow-countryman more 
shrewd than yourself?” 

Potomac made no answer. 


“What a lesson—what a lesson to you and me! What 
a lesson in the good faith of an American!” 

The words stung Potomac like a whip. 

“Tt wasn’t my fault!” he half screamed. “T tell you 


it wasn’t my fault! 
play honest, and Murphy is—— 

“A villain?” suggested Cecilia. 

“A villain! Of course he’s a villain,” cried Potomac, 
with concentrated hate and heat, “and doubly a villain, 
because he not only lied to Lord Marsden, who represents 
England, but to myself, who represent America.” 

ilia shrugged her shoulders. “A pretty tale to tell,” 
she said, “but one which does not convince me. Do you 
mean to try and persuade me,” she continued, “that if 


I meant to play fair—I meant to 


» 


be Worried and 
Disfigured by Skin IlIness? 
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ou and Murphy had not fallen out England would have 
teen treated fairly?” : 

With the foolish courage of. despair, Potomac 
endeavoured to look Cecilia in the eyes. His gaze fell 
away. 

‘All this time Cecilia had been standing, but she now 
sank down into a swivel-seated chair and unconsciously 

laced her hand against her heart. She theught of 
Keareden, and so, indirectly, of England and her countrys 
need. 

“God give me strength!” she prayed to herself, and 
swung round in the chair again to face Potomac. 

Potomac was not so overwhelmed by disaster that the 
despair of Cecilia's little gesture escaped him. Imme- 
diately he sought to profit by it. . . 

With the unerring intuition of the bern liar, he realised 
that the moment had come to speak the truth. 

“T will confess,” he said brokenly, and the break in 
his voice was really quite natural, “that I didn’t mean to 

ir. But vill play fair now,” he cried—“T'll play 
fair now! 

“Even.” said Cecilia coldly, “if it is for the mere 
purpose of what you would probably call ‘getting your 
own back on Murphy.’” 

“That's so,” said Potomac, with the frank honesty of 
the American thief— that’s so.” 

Cecilia turned away with disgust. Potomac entreatcd 
her to listen to him, but che would not hear him. 

In her own mind it was clear that she and Pctomao 
were literally in the same boat; they were the playthings 
of the absent Murphy. 

Captain MacDonald, of the Universe, treated both 
Potomac and Cecilia as he might have treated infantile 
lunatics. 

The yacht stood out to sea till she had travelied fifty 
miles from the coast. Then Captain MacDonald tramped 
the waters of the Atlantic from north to south and from 
couth to north with an imbecilio but dutiful precision of 
a soldier chained to sentry-go. 

‘A hundred times Potomac strove to lure him into con- 
versation. A hundred times Cecilia endeavoured to beat 
him into submission by sheer superiority of birth. But 
Captain MacDonald was a hard man, who earnca hard 
money by hard work. Moreover, he had the upper hand— 
and he was resolved to keep it. 

So the Universe thrashed her way north and then south, 
and then north and then south again, at the same rate of 
speed through every species of weather that the infinite 
imagination of the North Atlantic could invent. The 
yacht became to Cecilia and to Potomac nothing less than 
a@ peripatetic gaol. 

‘otomac reviled the Universe, and Cecilia Leneath her 
breath denounced it. 

But the skipper of the Universe held undeviatingly, 
callously on his course from south to north and north to 
south, and back again. 

(Another instalment will appear next week.) 


“ Antexema” is an unfailing cure 
for bad legs. It relieves and cures. 


““ Antexema”’ will 
remove all skin troubles of the face. 


Don’t despair! 


Are you tormented by incessant skin 
irritation? Does your skin itch and make 
you uncomfortable all day, and does it 
become so bad at night that you can’t get 
restful sleep? Have you one of those in- 
flamed spots that cause almost unbearable 
burning pain? Are you affioted by that 
most distressing of skin troubles—eczema, 
in either its dry, moist, or scaly form? Are 
you disfigured by spots, pimples, or 
blotches on your face, so that you feel 
humiliated when people look at you? If 
go, you can stop all your discomfort, dis- 
figurement, and humiliation b; adopting 
the “Antoxema” treatment. Very likely 
you have already consulted doctors, been 
to hospitals, and tried various so-called 
romedies without getting better. We are 
always hearing of cases of this kind, and 
getting letters from those who despaired 
of being cured or even gaining relief, until 
they used “ Antexema.” Then their trouble 
disappeared. 

However bad your case, don’t give up 
hope. There is no case too bad for “ Ant- 
exema.” We have hundreds of letters 
from those cured by “Antexema” after 

ears of misery, suffering, discomfort, and 

umiliation. If “ Antexema” cured such 
bad cases you cannot doubt that it will 
cure you. Always remember that there is 


No need to suffer with Your Skin. 


“ Antexema” is waiting to cure you and 
givo you perfect skin health. Not only 
so, but by taking “ Antexema Granules” 
you can purify your blood, and by the use 
of beautiful pine-scented “ Antexcma 
Soap” you can both help your cure and 
keep your skin in perfect health. “ Ant- 
exema” is not an ointment, but a creamy 
liquid, which you gently apply to the bad 
place. It is at once absorbed and no longer 
shows. It forms an antiseptic artificial 
skin over the affected parts, and keeps out 
all dust, dirt and germs of blood-poisoning 
and lockjaw, which otherwise would do mis- 


ntexe 


‘CURES EVERY 


chief. The moment “ Antexema” is applied 
all irritation stops and your cure beyins. 
Continue the “ Antexema” treatment, and 
completely rid yourself of your skin trouble. 

Tho success of “Antexema” in every 
form of skin illness is marvellous. Among 
the last fifty letters received from cured 
sufferers we find the following troubles 
represented: Cases of Bad Complexion, 
Bad Fcet, Hands, Legs, and Wris‘, 
Cracked Skin, Eczema of Face, Hands, 
Leg, and Neck, in one casa lasting fer 
geven years, and in the other for nineteen, 
all cured by “ Antexema,.” Other “ Ant- 
exema” cures include an irritating Erup- 
tion on the Chest, Facial Eruption, which 
had lasted six years, Spots, }imples, 
Blotches, Blackheads, and Rashes cn Face 
and Neck, Ringwo:m, Seborrhaa, Shingles, 
a baby’s Skin Inflammation, and Skin Irrita- 
tion affecting various parts of tho body. 
We want you and all skin sufferers to 


Use ‘ Antexema.”’ 


It will convince you that it justifies overy- 
thing we say about it. Use “ Antexema 2 
once, and you will know what a wonder- 
worker it is. The itching, burning, in- 
flamed place will feel cool, comtortable, 
and easy the moment “ Antexema ” touches 
it. If you haven't slept for months you will 
got a good night’s rest after using “ Ant- 
exema.” Keep on with the “ Antexcma” 
treatment, and soon not a sign of skin ill- 
ness will remain. Don’tdelay ! Geta bottle 
of “ Antexema ” ut once. 

“Antexema” can be obtained of all 
Chemists and Stores at Is. 14d. and £s. 9d., 
or post free, dircct in plain wripper, for 
Js. ud. and 2s. $d., from tho Antexcma 
Company, 88 Castle Road, London, N.W. 

With every bottle is enclo-cd a copy of 
our interesting family handbook, “Skin 
Troubles.” “Antexema” is supplied by 
Chemists and Stores in Austrilia, New 
Zealand, Canada, South Africa, Incia, and 
all British Dominions. 


SO HKIN ILLNES 


* Antexema"’ cures chapped hands 


and chilblains. 


Try it at once. 


** Antcxema"’ is used by ourses for the 
cure of eczema and ail skin troubles. 
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SERIAL STORY. 


CHAPTER THIRTEEN (continued). 
A Compact Broken. 


Poromac was beginning to grow a little uneasy, and 
looked at Murphy with swift and sharp distrust. 

In the presence of the Prince, of course, he could not 
ask inconvenient questions, and, for the very ee of 
preventi questions being asked Murphy lecided to 
remain within shooting distance of Prince Hans-Joseph. 

While the Prince sat with his head buried in his hands, 
Potomac made effort after effort to lure Murphy into 
whispered conversation ; but Murphy would have none of it. 

Murphy would not even whisper back to him. Thus 
was spent an amazing and a tryin; eee 
the cage a ngr from iis ’ 
Murph: x his hold on revolver. 
Pounes endeavour to speak that he was not rebuffed. | 

A sudden stopping of the engines brought about a swift 


talk togother.” . i. 

as ent understand this second yacht business, 
grumbled Potomac. ; 

“But you will,” said Murphy pleasantly. “You will 
a ner very soon.” 

t you mean? 

“ Wait till I chooso to tell you,” answered Murphy, and 
there was a dangerous light in his eyes. i 

Then he went over to the Prince and clapped him on 
the shoulder. . 7 

“ Prince,” ho said, in his blunt American way, “own up 

ou are beaten to the world. I like you. You're a good 

ind of a boy, and I’m sorry to have to put you through 
it. But it had to be. Take m 


advice now, recognise you 
have been beaten on a square deal, and quit this ship like 
@ gentleman. 


“J ghould feel pretty mean,” Murphy continued, “if I 
had to put you it with a six-shooter—but off you'll go, 
and you may as well go like a gentleman.’ 


The Ba fied geek from his hands. It was 
drawn white ai . 

The Prince was full of bitter thoughts concerning the 
perfidy of women. He was quite of the opinion that he 
would never be able to trust a woman again, and it was 
quite true that he would not be able to till he met the 
next girl who tempted his indisoreet heart. 

However, all said and done, Prince Hans-Joseph was a 

ntleman, and it suddenly came home to him that he was 
Pang 60 sentimental as to suggest that he was under-bred. 

Against this idea the Prince revolted, and now, as he 
faced Murphy. he became cool and self-assured. 

“There are times,” he said affably, though his face was 
still white, “when even a Prince hag to behave sufficiently 
like a coward and a cad to meaty his snobbishness that 
he is behaving like a gentleman. I assure you that I shall 
leave this yacht with considerable pleasure; and without 
offering the slightest resistance.” 

Murphy knew the Prince spoke the truth, and he 

keted his six-shooter. . 

Together he and Potomac watched the Prince rowed 
away towards the second yacht, at the stern of which 
floated the Stars and Stripes. Side by side, the diplomat 
and the journalist noted the growing distance between 
the ships. 

Then Potomac turned to Murphy. ‘We've got Mymms 
all right,” he said, ‘“ and we never thought we should get 
him. So far so good, but I guess we had better get below 
and think out what we are going to do with him.” 

Murphy looked superciliously down from his plump 
height at the wiry and rhed Potomac. The sight 
«moved him to laughter, t suddenly his smiling face 
grew hard. . 

“Five minutes ago,” he said, “Prince Hans-Josoph was 
my prisoner. You're my prisoner now.” 

“What do you mean?” asked Potomac, and his heart 
gank within him. 3 

“Simply this. That Myruma is the property of the 
New York Frarer, and t if you don’t come along 
without raising a fuss you'll only make a fool of yourself. 
This ship is owned by Mr. Higgins, the proprietor of the 
New York Frarr, and to the offices of the New York 
Friar I’m taking Mr. Mymms.” 

“But Marsden.” cried Potomac, “you cannot go back 
on your deal with him! You can’t play England and 
America false!” 

“Can't 1?” 

Murphy looked at Potomac with a malicious grin. Then, 
with unkind dcliberation, he strolled across to the compass 
and squinted into it sidewa: The Universe was alip- 

ing along her course from North Sea to the English 

thannel, beyond which lay the Atlantic—and America. 


CHAPTER FOURTEEN. 
Mymms Reaches America. 


Ir is a hard thing to set out to encom 
destruction and then find that one has 

This was the position of Potomac now. 

(he quiet voice of Murphy telling him that he was a 


ss another man’s 
lestroyed oneself. 
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prisoner suddenly cut away from under him all the ground 


on which Potomac thought he had firmly planted his feet. 

Potomac looked across the water towards the fast- 
vanishing yacht, aboard which Murphy hed shipped the 
deluded and disgraced Prince Hina-doey en he 
turned and surveyed the plump back of urphy as that 
unscrupulous journalist bent over the compass. “Yes,” he 
said to himeelf, “I’m a prisoner all right.” | .. 

But, fortunately for Potomac, the American spirit has 


the composition of an indiarubber ball—the harder one 


dashes it to the carth, the greater is its rebound, 

After a second of croak despair, Potomac’ india- 
rubber American spirit sky high. : 

At the worst the Universe, under the instructions of 
Mu , was sailing towards the States. When they 
veached the States, Potomao reflected, he and Murphy 
would nominally stand on equal ground. But Potomac, 
because of his diplomatic ae eae would possess, as he 
thought, an advantage whic! Murphy could not fight. 

So he laughed and shrugged his thin shoulders, and, 
turning to Murphy, dug the journalist in his plump ribs. 

is “IF right.” he said, “ we will see how things go. Any- 
way, we're bound for God's country, and that is some- 
thing to an American.” 

“ I to suppose,” asked Murphy, “that you are not 
going to raise any trouble this trip?” 

Potomac nodded. ‘“ What's the use?” he inquired. 
“This ship’s yours, isn’t it?” 

“That’s so,’ said Murphy; “and we may as well be 
friends.” 

“ As to that, we shall eee,” said Potomac, and with a 
deliberate and entirely undisturbed manner he slowly bit 
off the end of a most desirable cigar. 

Murphy knew well that the peace betwecn Potomac and 
himself merely savoured of a truce. However, he accepted 
it with the aplomb of the victor. 

“Seems to me,” he said, “that you and I have got to 
stand together and wrestle it out with the old girl.” He 
jerked his thumb in the direction of the saloon, in which 
at the moment Lady Jemima Skeffington was earnestly 
engaged in denouncing all things and manners modern. 

Potomac laughtéd with keen relish at the humorous side 
of the situation. 

“It looks like it,” he d. 

pli grew sudden] ve. “Of course,” he said, 
“the old girl will be troublesame, but what is worrying me 
a good deal moro is the are of Lady Cecilia.” 

otomac indulged in the smile of a man who sees diffi- 
culties ahead which he knows do not belong to him. 

“T guess,” he said coolly and with some malice, “that 
that is your funeral.” 

“So it may be,” said Murphy, “ but it’s not myself who 
is going to be buried at sea.” 

t now occurred to Murphy that in order to avoid com- 
plications it would be better to get below. He was not 
the man to procrastinate when faced with ciMivulties. He 
preferred to go straight ahead and flatten his troubles out 
—or be flattened out himself. He went down to the 
saloon, full of an overbearing confidence begotten of the 
knowledge that the odds were on his side. 

Now, while Murphy had talked with Potomac on deck, 
Cecilia had found herself face to face with extraordinarily 
uncomfortable problems below. 

First, it was necessary to rescue Lady Jemima Skeffing- 
ton from ene prostration following on hysterics. 
Cecilia solved this particular problem by handing over the 
raving old woman into the safe keeping of a strong- 
minded American stewardess, whose methods were, to say 
the least of it, drastic. 

But Lady Cecilia was not to be disposed of in this 
fashion, and Murphy required all his cold, impertinent 
audacity to face Cecilia now. 

Of Mymms he took no account; and Mymms remained, 

coinging and cowering and muttcringz, on one of the 
couches in the saloon. 
It was not necessary for Cecilia to demand an explana- 
tion. Her instinct revealed to her the whole truth. It 
revealed the whole truth to her so plainly and 60 com- 
pletely that Murphy was somewhat taken aback by her 
first question. 

“What do you propose to do with mo when we reach 
America?” she asked. 

For a second or so Murphy was at his wit’s end to find 
- amen: Finally he hedged by saying, “It just 

lepends. 

rt just depends,” suggested Cecilia, “whether I am 
troublesome or not?” 

Murphy actually blushed. He was not in the habit of 
cornerin, lady members of the English aristocracy. 

sa reckon, he said uneasily, “that that’s about the size 
of it.” 

It is hard for a man, and much harder for a woman, to 
pass agrargs from one phase of life to another, and 
Cecilia felt bitterly and resentfully the situation in which 
she was now placed. 

She recognised that she was a prisoner on board an 
American ship. She appreciated with an entirely womanl 
shame that she had played a base and disgraceful trick 
upon an honest man. je was greatly distressed as to 
what might be the fate of Prince Nianetloxent, 
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To add to her distress of mind, she felt that she was 
entirely cut off from any communication with the one man 
who might have given her support. Sho realised, with a 
sudden knowledge of her own ctence, that it was 
Marsden, and Marsden alone, who had poesessed her of 
courage. And now, to crown her despair, it seemed that 
Marsden had been outwitted to an extent which wiped 
him out. 

It seemed to her that Marsden had been gambling with 
his country’s safety when he made this compact with 
Potomac and Murphy. Cecilia was very near to weeping, 
but she knew that if she indulged in this perfectly 
legitimate luxury England’s stake would be entirely lost. 
She gave one swift glance at Mymms, and understood that 
it was now necessary for her to pley the man. 

So she steelod her heart strengthened herself by 
clinging only to her patriotism. And to cli to 
patriotism only is the hardest task in the world for a 
‘woman, because the patriotism of all women is based on 
confidence in some wretched—and probably wholly 
inadequate—little male. 

With a deliberation that turned her heart to ice Cecilia 
set aside all friendship for Marsden, all reliance on 
Marsden. She felt that she was her country's Joan of 
Arc, and it was in this mood that she turned on Murphy. 

“You,” she cried—‘ you are a traitor through and 
through. You have broken your word to Lord Marsden, 

‘ou have broken your word to England. You are nothing 
Ba a fraud and a petty thief! You are a liar and a 
pettifogging blackguard !” 

Cecilia: was eloquent when she was roused, and she was 
roused now. 

Murphy crumpled up. He did not understand won:en, 
and did not want to. Ard Cecilia was armed with the 
might of her country’s wrongs. 

“You can take me where you will,” she continued, “and 
take M where you will, but Mymms, I can assure 
you, will only be a dead weight on your hands.” 

vigour and bitterness of Lady Cocilia’s attack on 

Marphy served to brace Mymms. 

“She is only a woman,” thought Mymms to himself 
eendlessending in the shallowness of his little mind, “but 
she’s right. I’m not going to be a Yank, any more than I 
was going to be a German. 

“The lady is right,” Mymms cried aloud. “I’m an 
Englishman, and you can do what you like, but I'll be an 
Englishman still.” 

There are times when a _ rough interpretaticn of 
“ diecretion is the better part of valour” means that a man 
had just as well hold his tongue. Murphy held his tongue 
now. He could afford to be silent. 

He walked out of te saloon and gave certain orders to 
the chief officer of the yacht. As a result Mymms was 
taken to the main deck and isolated in Mr. Higgins’ own 
private cabin. 

The voyage from this moment was uneventful. 

Prince Hans-Joseph was sufficiently a man to tell the 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth when he 
set foot on German soil. 

The truth and the whole truth was immediately wired 
to the Kaiser. 

What the Kaiser thought and what the Kaiser said it 
is unnecessary to record. Prince Hans-Joseph, however, 
immediately retired to a fortress, and certain ships in the 
Kaiser's Navy sailed for the Channel and thence for the 
wide Atlantic. 

But Mr. Higgins, being a millionaire—and a multi- 
millionaire at that—possessed a yacht which had the heels 
of any warship afloat. So while grim German stokers 
eweated in the suffocating interiors of Gernian warships, 
the Universe insolently shook off pursuit. 

Murphy found himse!{ faced by many awkward matters, 
One of them was the fierce and hectoring curiosity of Lady 
Jemima as to the Universe’s destination. At last he told 
her the truth, and Tady Jemima’s wrath was over- 
powering. But Murphy did not care; all his efforts were 
concentrated on preventing any communication between 
Cecilia and Mymms. Potomac. assuming an indifferent 
attitude, took to smoking Mr. Higgins’ cigars, and, like 
Lrer’ Rabbit, lay low and said nothing. 

The skipper of the Universe, who had a certain affection 
for the yacht’s engines, protested against the speed urged 
upon him by Murphy. But Murphy, with an anxious and 
watchful eye astern, paid n» attention to his protestations. 

On the fifth day after they had passed the blinking, 
Keer lights of Grisnez the Universe ran into an uncom- 
f ly thick bank of fog, and her skipper found it 
necessary to speak to Murphy with the diffident authority 
of the seaman who finds himself running counter to the 
wishes of his landsman master. 

Captain MacDonald roused Murphy from a fit of slumber 
at four o'clock in the morning. “Excuse me, sir,” he 
said, “but you're doing an almighty fool's trick b 
running this old packet at twenty knots an hour throug 
such a fog. 

_ “T reckon—as far as I can make out—that Atlantio City 
lies right ahead. But I tell you this, sir,” the skipper 
continued, “if this fog doesn’t lift by six o'clock, I'm going 
to stop right dead. I calculate by that time we shall be 
within a biscuit throw cf the coast.” 

Murphy knew ti&t the Germans could not catch him 
now. “All right,” he grumbled, “have it your own way.” 
And he turned over to doze azain. 

Captain MacDonald walked, grumbling, towards tha 
beige, and for the next two hours tried to pierce the 
blanket of fog which enveloped him. At six o'clock by 
his watch he rang the engines down to “ stop.” i 

At five minutes past six the fog suddenly lifted, and 
the triumphant eyes of the Universe's s!:ipper discerned 
the coastline not two miles away. 

Captain MacDonald sent down for Murphy. Murph: 
slipped into his clothes and came on deck. Ye orcored 
the skipper to stand in as close along shore as was pos::ble, 
and then had the long-boat put overboard. 

" Next ho ae pel ipa fe wat at . flutter as 

® came on A yet was inolin C) utative, 

He clamoured for Lady Cocilia BNF 


If you ehould eigh and sorrow for a enappy Xmas pla 
‘Matched Paira”; Jan. ROYAL, Fourpence, takee Four load of car: away. 
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M y, however, was in no mood for trifling, and 
meee Mymms down the gangway to the long-boat. 
Then, ae given certain instructions to in 
MacDonald, Murphy ete ped into the etern-sheets of the 
‘ong-boat, too, and sat himself down on the seat beside 


sagan 

n summer Atlantic City is a very pleasant place. Its 
«nnumerable hotels and boarding-houses hum with vigorous 
and assertive American life. But in the early epring it is 
the apotheosis of desertion and hideous gloom. At such 
@ time, indeed, it is a very city of the dead; and the chill 
and desolation of the place overcame Mymme as he was 
rowed towards the thundering and dangerous surf which 
beat upon Atlantic City sands—sands which are only sands 
of pleasure when the stifled New Yorker comes to the 
Brighton of America for change of excitement and for 
keener air than hangs over his own skyscraper-ridden city 
in the summer months. 

The long-boat, under the idance of Captain 
MacDonald’s first officer, hung sullenly on the unbroken 
gests of big rollers and then dived down sickeningly into 
valleys between long wall-like waves. 

The “ ie ee he peoken water, and, as the foam- 
crowned breakers cur ush with the ‘el, Mymms’ 
heart was in his mouth. a 

Then they were literally flung on to the yielding sand. 
The long-boat had had eome of her ribs stove in, but the 
crew her into safety. Mymms faced eeawards, 
and looked back, wondering and fearful. The soft sands 


seemed to be sucking the shoes off his feet. 
Murphy took his arm and led him up the beach. 
“You're in God’s country now,” he said, “and Heaven 
help you if you still feel British!” 


CHAPTER FIFTEEN. 
When Yank beats Yank. 


Wuew one says that a man has sense, it sometimes 
means that he has digaity, Only a sensible man never 
ion 


places himself in the of appearing ludicrous. It 

was the desire to eyce snchlacta which Sould certainly 

make him absurd that ae Potomac to remain 
iiescent when Murphy k Mymms ashore from the 
niverse. 

It required a good deal of self-control on the part of 
Potomac to stand by and make no protest against this 
perfidy. His efforts at self-control, however, were entirely 
euccessful, and gained for him Murphy’s mental deolara- 
tion that he was a man of sound common-sense. 

But tho fact that Murphy, ae he was taking Mymms up 
the beach at Atlantic City, regarded him with approval 
was of small consolation to Potomac. Potomac realised 
that his common-sense merely dictated that he should not 
wriggle in the meshes of @ net, which would only close 
the tighter about him the more he wriggled. 
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Abandoning, therefore, for the time being the process 
of wriggling, Potomac resigned himself to the extent of 
going peo and then bringing ap on deck a pair of strong 

-glasses. é 

Through these, with outward placidity but with inward 
perturbation, he watched the unfortunate Mymme being 
dragged inch by inch up the cloyi sands to the 
promenade. Though his hands dhacl, Fotomse held the 
glasses to his eyes with eufficient firmness to note, while 
his heart sank, the disappearance of Murphy and Mymms 
through an aperture between a giant hovel and a dwarf 


saloon. 

The final disappearance of Murphy and Mymms from 
view left Potomac in a most miserable and dejected frame 
of mind. He was filled, to a certain extent, with self- 
reproach that he had not made a scene. If he had made a 
pea Cecilia a have rae on ‘oe =i then—Potomac 
smi i —things, wou ve a themselves 
differentty. : . pe 

For Lady Cecilia was, as he knew, an awkward person 
to deal with at an awkward time. Now Potomac pocketed 
his field-glasses and went down to look for her. e came 
face to face with her in the saloon. 

And so woebegone and so entirely defeated was the 
appearance of Potomao that one glance was sufficient to 
enable Cecilia to guess the drift of things. She had half 
expected what would happen, and now she laughed 
mirthlessly. 

“ Murphy has taken Mymms away,” said Potomac feebly 
by way of explanation. 

“Do you mean to tell me,” cried Cecilia, and her black 
eyes grew tawny yellow like a tiger's, “that you have lct 
him make away with Mymms!” 

Potomac could not face the wild, almost savage, eyes of 
Cecilia. He looked aside and hunched his mexgre little 
shoulders. 

“Sit down!” Cecilia’s voice was imperative and harsh. 

Potomac sat meekly down. 

“So it comes to this,” said Cecilia—“that you, you the 
clever American who outwitted Lord Marsden and myself, 
have in turn been outwitted by a fellow-countryman more 
shrewd than yourself?” 

Potomac made no answer. 

“What a lesson—what a lesson to you and me! What 
a lesson in the good faith of an American!” 

The words stung Potomac like a whip. 

“It wasn’t my fault!” he half ecreamed. “T tell you 
it wasn’t my fault! I meant to play fair—I meant to 
play honest, and Murphy is——” 

“A villain?” suggested Cecilia. 

“A villain! Of course he’s a villain,” cried Potomac, 
with concentrated hate and heat, “and doubly a villain, 
because he not only lied to Lord Marsden, who represents 
a am but to myself, who represent America.” 

ilia her shoulders. “A pretty tale to tell,” 
she said, “but one which does not convince me. Do you 
mean to try and persuade me,” she continued, “that if 
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ie and Murphy had not fallen out England would have 
irly?” 
gee wroolich courage of. despair, Potomac 


kita His gaze fell 


endeavoured to look Cecilia in the eyes. 


away. 

All this time Cecilia had been standing, but she now 
sank down into a swivel-seated chair and unconsciously 
placed her hand against her heart. She thought of 
Marsden, and so, indirectly, of England and her country’s 
need. 

“God give me strength!” she prayed to herself, and 
swung round in the chair again to face Potomac. 

Potomac was not so overwhelmed by disaster that the 
despair of Cecilia’s little gesture escaped him. Imme- 
diately he sought to profit by it. . . 

With the uncrring intuition of the bern liar, he realised 
that the moment had come to speak the truth. . 

“T will confess,” he said brokenly, and the break in 
his voice was really quite natural, “that I didn’t mean to 
play fair. But ral play fair now,” he cried—‘1 Nl play 
fair now!” 

“Even,” said Cecilia coldly, “if it is for the mere 
purpose of what you would probably call ‘getting your 
own back on Murphy.’ ” 

“That's so,” sakl Potomac, with the frank honesty of 
the American thief—‘ that’s so.” 

Cecilia turned away with disgust. Potomac entreatcd 
her to listen to him, but she would not hear him. 

In her own mind it was clear that she and Pctomao 
were literally in the same boat; they were the playthings 
of the absent Murphy. 

Captain MacDonald, of the Universe, treated both 
Potomac and Cecilia as he might havo treated infantile 
lunatics. 

The yacht stood out to sea till she had travelied fifty 
miles from the coast. Then Captain MacDonald tramped 
the waters of the Atlantic from north to south and from 
couth to north with an imbecilio but dutiful precision of 
a soldier chained to sentry-go. 

A hundred times Potomac strove to lure him into con- 
versation. A hundred times Cecilia endeavoured to beat 
him into submission by sheer superiority of birth. But 
Captain MacDonald was a hard man, who earned hard 
money by hard work. Moreover, he had the xpper hand— 
and he was resolved to keep it. 

So the Unirerse thrashed her way north and then south, 
and then north and then south again, at the same rate of 
speed through every species of weather that the infinite 
imagination of the North Atlantic could invent. The 
yacht became to Cecilia and to Potomac nothing less than 
@ peripatetic gaol. 

otomac teviled the Universe, and Cecilia Leneath her 
breath denounced it. 

But the skipper of the Universe held undeviatingly, 
callously on his course from south to north and north to 
south, and back again. 

(Another instalment will appear next week.) 


Why be Worried and 
Disfigured by Skin IlIness? 


*“ Antexema” is an unfailing cure 
for bad legs. It relieves and cures. 


““Antexema"’ will 
remove all skin troubles of the face. 


Don’t despair! 


Are you tormented by incessant skin 
irritation? Does your skin itch and make 
you uncomfortable all day, and does it 
become so bad at night that you can’t get 
restful sleep? Have you one of thoso in- 
flamed spots that cause almost unbearable 
burning pain? Are you affioted by that 
most distressing of skin troubles—eczema, 
in either its dry, moist, or scaly form? Are 
you disfigured by spots, pimples, or 
blotches on your face, so that you feel 
humiliated when people look at you? If 
so, you can stop all your discomfort, dis- 
figurement, and humiliation by adopting 
the “Antoxema” treatment. Very likely 
you have already consulted doctors, been 
to hospitals, and tried various so-called 
romedies without getting better. Wo aro 
always hearing of cases of this kind, and 
getting letters from those who despaired 
of being cured or even gaining relief, until 
they used “ Antexema.” Then their trouble 
disappeared. 

However bad your case, don’t give up 
hope. There is no case too bad for “ Ant- 
exema.” We have hundreds of letters 
from those cured by “ Antexema” after 

ears of misery, suffering, discomfort, and 

umiliation. If “ Antexema” cured such 
bad cases ycu cannot doubt that it will 
cure you. Always remember that there is 


No need to suffer with Your Skin. 


“ Antexema” is waiting to cure you and 
givo you perfect skin health. Not only 
go, but by taking “ Antexema Granules” 
you can purify your blood, and by the uso 
of beautiful pine-scented ‘“ Antexems 
Soap” you can both help your cure and 
keep your skin in perfect health. ‘ Ant- 
exema” is not an ointment, but a creamy 
liquid, which you gently apply to the bad 
place. It is at once absorbed and no longer 
shows. It forms an antiseptic artificial 
skin over the affected parts, and kecps out 
all dust, dirt and germs of blood-poisoning 
and lockjaw, which otherwise would do mis- 


‘CURES EVERY 


chief. The moment “ Antexema” is applied 
all irritation stops and your cure begins. 
Continue the “ Antexema ” treatment, and 
completely rid yourself of your skin trouble. 

Tho success of “Antoxema” in every 
form of skin illness is marvellous. Among 
the last fifty letters received from cured 
sufferers we find the following troubles 
represented: Cases of Bad Complexion, 
Bad Feet, Hands, Legs, and Wris:, 
Cracked Skin, Eczema of Face, Hands, 
Leg, and Neck, in ono case lasting fer 
seven years, and in the other for nineteen, 
all cured by “ Antexema,”? Other “ Ant- 
exema ” cures include an irritating Erup- 
tion on the Chest, Facial Eruption, which 
had lasted six years, Spots, !'imples, 
Blotches, Blackheads, and Rashes on Face 
and Neck, Kingwo:m, Seborrhaa, Shingles, 
a baby’s Skin Inflammation, and Skin Irrita- 
tion affecting various parts of the body. 
We want you and all skin sufferers to 


Use ‘* Antexema.”’ 


It will convince you that it justifies every- 
thing we say about it. Use “ Antexema” 
once, and you will know what a wonder- 
worker it is. The itching, burning, in- 
flamed place will feel cool, comtortable, 
and easy the moment “ Antexema ” touches 
it. If you haven't slept for months you will 
get a good night’s rest after using “ Ant- 
exema.” Keep on with the “ Antexema” 
treatment, and soon not a sign of skin ill- 
ness will remain. Don’tdelay! Geta bottle 
of “ Antexema ” at once. 

“Antexema” can be obtained of all 
Chemists and Stores at 1s. 14d. and ¢s. 9d., 
or post free, dircct in plain wrapper, for 
Is. ud. and 2s. $d., from the Antexcma 
Company, 88 Castle Road, Iondon, N.W. 

With every bottle is enclo-cda copy of 
our interesting family handbook, “Skin 
Troubles.” “Antexema’ is supplied hy 
Chemists and Stores in Austrilia, New 
Zealand, Canada, South Africa, Incia, and 
all British Dominions. 


SHIN ILLNESS 


* Antexema"’ cures chapped hands 
and chilblains. Try it at once. 


** Antcxema'"’ is used by nurses for the 
cure of eczema and ail skin troubles. 
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SOME DAINTY DISHES, 


A Pretty Garnish for Meat. 

Arrange a border of mashed potato on a 
dish. Smooth it with a knife, and then brush 
over with beatenegg. Set it in a sharp oven 
to brown and then place mince in the centre 
toserve. 

Sultana Pudding 

Is appreciated at this time of year, and 
will be appreciated when fruit is scarce. Mix 
together three ounces of finely chopped suet, six 
ounces of flour, one teaspoonful of baking pow- 
der, one ounce of caster sugar, and three ounces 
of sultanas. Make into a light dough with an 
egg and a little milk. Tie in a cloth and boil 
for three hours. 

Sweet Macaroni Pudding. 

Put one pint of milk into a saucepan, with 
a strip of lemon rind and sugar to taste. 
When the milk boils drop in two ounces of 
macaroni broken in short lengths, and simmer 
for half an hour. Let it cool a little, and then 
stir in a beaten egg. Pour into a buttered 
pie-dish, scatter some powdered cinnamon over 
and bake for half an hour. 


Chestnuts 

Are not used as much as they deserve, for 
they are nutritious, and yet nee and 
plentiful. Try them boiled and served as a 
vegetable. Remove the shells from a quart of 
chestnuts, cover with boiling water and remove 
the brown skins. Cook the nuts in boiling 
water for a quarter of an hour, then add a 
dessertspoonful of salt, and boil for ten 
minutes longer. Drain and turn into a dish. 
Cover with a nice white sauce rather highly 
seasoned with white pepper and salt, and 
serve. 


Indian Puffs. 

For this recipe any remains of cold meat 
may be used. Mince the meat, flavour it 
strongly with curry powder, and moisten with 
white sauce or tomato sauce if you have it, orif 
not an egg and a little milk. Roll some pastry 
as thin as possible, cut it in squares. ya 
spoonfal of the meat on each, fold the pastry 
cornerwise, wet it to make it stick, b over 
with milk, and bake fora quarter of an hour 
or peae minutes in a quick oven and serve on 
a folded napkin garnished with sprigs of 
parsley. 

Savoury Mutton. 

Take one pound and a half of cold 
mutton, cut into neat slices. Melt two ounces 
of dripping in a frying-pan, stir into it a table- 
spoonfal of fluur, and continue stirring till it is 
well blended. Then add two minced onions, a 
small bunch of herbs, two ounces of boiled 
rice, and sufficient gravy to cover; add pepper 
and salt to taste. Let the gravy boil up, 
stirring all the time, then put in the meat, 
letting the pot stand at the side of the fire for 
twenty minuics. Before serving add a few 
drops of vinegar, and a couple of sliced 
gherkins. 


Stewed Calf's Foot 

Is a very nourishing dish, and one that is 
most easy of digestion. Procure a nicely 
pared calf’s foot from your butcher. Joint 
it and place it in a stewpan, with suflicient 
milk and water to cover. Add an onion, half 
a head of celery, and a small strip of lemon 
1, and let this simmer very gently for three 
ours. Slip out the bones and lay the meat on 
adish. Strain the gravy and thicken it with 
an ounce of butter ist in flour; season with 
pepper and salt and a suspicion of powdered 
mace, pour over the meat and serve. Gurnish 
with slices of lemon and strew a little chopped 

parsley over. (Reply to NuRsH Marian.) 


How to Make Sausages. 

Take a quantity of pork or of whatever 
meat you wish to use for your sausages. 
Remove all skin and chop as finely as possible. 
Place in an earthenware pan, add to it ; arsley, 
gals mint, thyme, marjoram, and burnet, 

1 shopped and mixed. Season with 

wdered clove, pepper and salt to taste. Work 
e whole with a wooden spoon till thoroughly 
mixed, then add half a pint of white wine for 
every two pounds of meat, and work in all 
a peer well together again. Have some 
cleaned skins ready, rub them over with 
lemon-juice and place them in water with 
len‘ y of.the temon juice squeezed in it. Take 
skins oat, dry thom and fill with the 
sausage meat. Tie in lengths of three inches. 
(Reply to Pansy.) 


HER NEW FROCK FOR XMAS PARTIES. 

A DREADFUL person was heard to remark, the other day, that 
intended to forget Christmas. But that is not possible for anyone to 
do. If one refuses to notice the shop- 
windows and to countenance the preparation 
of puddings and pies, one cannot escape the 
colonies of boys and girls who come and 
make uncanny noises at the front-door 
under the guise of carol-singing. 

2 The preparations for Christmas may be 
\’7 merely making for others, but even then they 
give very real pleasure, and not the loast of 
such is the making of the inevitable new 
frock for the little girl of four to six. Don't 
leave this work until the last moment; be 

it now so that you may have the chance of a 
little fancy stitchery somewhere about the 
garment, just as a mild hint that it will make 
its advent as Christmas finery. ; 

The embroidery need not be intricate but 
it will surely add to the general effect—a fact 
borne out by the sketch of the pretty little 
frock for a girl of four or thereabouts. 
If you line the skirt, cut lining and material 
in du arate: pie bodies has i. peg 
No. 842a. Paper Pattern, 64d., and ides that there is a kind of little 
free, from Pattern Departments jacket surmounted by wide epaulettes. The 
Searels aes Seaeiite Sts two and a half yards of forty-two inch 

ais materiaf might very suitably take the form 
of cashmere, Japanese silk or even nun’s veiling being employed for the 
underbodice. As regards the ribbons at the front, which terminate 
beneath rosettes, these must be soft, though whether they match the whole 
or contrast with it is not of great moment. 


lS OOo 


FAULT-FINDING RARELY DOES GOOD. 

WHEN will women, especially many excellent women, realise that fault- 
finding rarely does good. Too much criticism always ia harmful ; indeed, a 
little of it is often more than enough. A wife's influence and her care are 
most effective when exercised in the constant and conscientious performance 
of her own duty without reference to what her husband may or may not do, 
and in the embodiment in herself of loving, pure, and truthful womanhood. 


GOOD COOKING MEANS HAPPY HOMES. 

Iris a mortifying confession to make that marital happiness may nd 
upon the culinary skill of the wife, yet none the less is it a fact which 
cannot be gainsaid. That the straightest way to a man’s heart lies down 
his throat is an old and oft-quoted proverb, while we are told even by 
poets that it is easier for civilised man to live without love than without 
cooks. A man may huve the patience of Job, yet it is not wise to try him 
too often with indigestible food. It is the bounden duty of every wife to 
care for her husbsund’s comfort, and in these days of inefficient and 
uncertain domestic service, to do this requires a fair degree of culinary skill. 


PATIENCE PRESERVES LOVE. 

Ir seems difficult, not to say impossible, for the average woman to 
understand that there are times when a man wearies of conventionalities, 
and it is then that the love they bear to each other is both tried and tested. 
The ancient Egyptians held that the talisman which ruled the lower world 
was, pabienos, and at such times as these its power is the only one which 
avails. 

If love between man and wife is to endure until death do them part, it 
must be based upon stronger foundations than mere fascination or the 
fleeting charm of beauty; than the easily sated satisfaction of sense. It 
must go deeper than outward attraction or superficial success. It must be 
strong enough to endure hardness, to face sorrow, sickness, and old age, 
with the gradual passing away of all that mukes life beautiful save its own 
aliding and eternal presence. In a word it must be patient. 


THE FOLLY OF FAMILY FRICTION. 

Aw excellent rule for every family is to avoid friction, no matter 
how petty the quarre!ling may be. Not only will they be happier, but the 
respective memLers will probably find that the absence of home worry 
means success. 

If more families would pi (ga the golden rule of never quarreliing 
amongst themselves, they would soon find how greatly they benefited. 
Too often it is the women folk, actuated by motives of petty spite or 
prlouey, who quarrel amongst themselves, and so lay the foundation of 
amily strife. 

Therefore cultivate the arts of the peacemaker, and instead of magnifying 
trifles, which may have disastrous results, remember that it takes two to 
make a quarrel, and be no party to such folly. 


BOAT UULT US CWT TUE EI OY 
3 PARTICULARLY LADIES. 
Ne ee 


Ladies who appreciate the advantages of a daily Paper 
devoting a large portion of its space to matters of feminine 
interest always read the 


Daily Express 


then they know. 


Price One Halfpenny Daily of all 


Newsagents. 
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HINTS FOR THE HOME, 


Cream 

Is an excellent substitute for cod liver oil 
and can be taken by many who cannot digest 
the oil. 

For Seasoning Soups, 
Always use the whole spices and peppers, 
utting them in after it has boiled up, and 
nm skimmed. 
Egge are Scarce 

At this season, so, when frying fish, dip it 
in milk instead of egg, and then shake the 
breadcrumbs over. 

Spaghetti. 

This is a small kind of macaroni; it is 
usually cooked in long pieces by boiling in 
salted water till tender. rve it with cheese, 
meat, or sauce like macaroni. (Reply to ITEM.) 
When Roasting a Hare, 

The shoulders should be well pricked with 
a large needle for the first half-Lour, and basted 
all the time with salt and water. Then pour 
this away and baste with dripping. 

A Boot Polish for Box Calf 
and Kid Boots 

Is made by beating up the whites of two 
eggs with an equal quantity of water and a 
lump of sugar candy; this should be quite 
transparent and not sticky. It is good for all 
kinds of fine leather, especially kid. 


Sweet Short Crust for Pies. 

Rub a quarter of a pound of butter into 
half a pound of flour, add an ounce of caster 
sugar, and make into a stiff dough with the 
yolk of an egg mixed with a tablespoonful of 
water. (Reply to PuzzLED.) 

French Polish 
For shoes is made by mixing half a pound 
of logwood chips, quarter of a pound of 
owdered glue, quarter of an ounce each of 
isinglass, soft soap and powdered indigo, with 
one pint and a half of water and the same of 
vinegar. Boil for ten minutes, then strain and 
bottle for use. Apply with a piece of sponge. 
(Reply to Bunny 
To Clean a Kettle 

From “rock.” Boil a piece of carbonate 
of ammonia the size of a walnut in it for an 
hour, empty the kettle, dry on the stove with- 
out burning it, then with the hand remove all 
the rock from the inside. The ammonia water 
can be used for cleaning plated articles or for 
washing flannels, but for the latter it must be 
much diluted. (Reply to H. B.) ‘ 
A Tongue 

Is easily pickledathome. Try my recipe: 
Procure a fresh tongue from the butcher, trim 
away the root, then sprinkle it well with 
common salt, and leave it for twenty-four 
hours. Mix a tablespooniul of salt with the 
same quantity of coarse brown sugar, and balf 
the quantity of Lope hae Drain the tongue 
from the salt, and then rub daily with the 
‘ee for a week or ten days. After four or 

vu days, add a tablespoonful more salt to the 
(Reply to Lovan- 


pickle, and rub well. 
BOROUGH.) 
To Remove Mildew fzom Linen. 

First of all, take some yellow soap and rub 
it well into the linen, then sgrape some chalk 
vory fine und rub that in also. Lay the liner on 
the grass and as it dries wet it again; this 
done two or three times should remove the 
mildew. Another way is to mix soft soap and 
powdered starch, with half the quantity of salt 
and the juice of alemon. Lay the mixture cn 
with « brush and let the linen lie out on the 
grass for a few frosty nights and the stain 
will soon disappear. All linen will turn yellow 
if kept long unused or locked up in a linen 
press and excluded from light and air. (Reply 
to Rosy.) 

To Preserve Lemon Juice. 

I know of no better recipe for this than 
the one I have given in these pages before. 
Squeeze the juice from the lemons and strain 
it. Place in a china-lined saucepan, or in @ 
pillipos piiced in a saucepan of boiling water. 

ring the juice to boiling point, and pour it 
into bottles. The bottles must be perfectly 
olean and dry, and must be heated in the oven, 
before the liquid is poured intothem. Use now 
corks for the bottles and dip their end3 into 
melted wax or rcsin tu 
exclude the air. Keep 
in a diy dark place. 
ad to WINCHMORE 
ATLL.) 
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IF YOU SUFFER 


“ROM What can’t be cured must be endured. But stomach 
and liver disorders are not in that category. They can be 

——— cured, and cured speedily and thoroughly by Mother Seigel’s 
Syrup. This great remedy restores these organs to health, 


INDIGESTION and enables them to do their natural work. This is the 
reason it never fails to cure indigestion, biliousness, and the 
oS other complaints that come of digestive weakness. Then why 

BI LIOU SN E S S go on suffering? It it quite needless, 
“J was a martyr to indigestion,” says Mr. Nicholls, 
22 Walpole Road, Clifton Hill, New Cross, London, §8.E., 
CONSTI PATION writing on January 11 last. ‘“ No kind of food would agree 
with me. Instead of being nourished by it I got nothing 
but pain, not only in my chest but in my back as well. 
But thanks to Mother Seigel’s Syrup I am now free from 


TAKE indigestion.” 


MOOoTHER SE GEL'S 
Mother Seigel’s Syrup is now also prepared in TABLET form 

and sold under the name of SY RU P 
MOTHER SEIGEL'S SYRUP TABLETS. 


Price 2/9 per bottle. 


THE GREAT STOMACH AND LIVER HEALER. 


HEADACHE cureo 


iN 10 MINUTES. 
One Kaputine cures in ten minutes the 
most violent Headache or Neuralgia 
‘We want (o prove this safe and riisble 
medicine toevery suffe:er,and inorder to 
do so will gend you two f ee sampie doses 

of Kaputine by return post. Write to 
C. H. K.putine, Ka utine Works, Wakefield. i Coronaphone is a splendid ap- 
Kaputine is +old by Chemists and Stores every- S. to-date Visc Machine, with all the 
where. Packeta of 18 doses, 1/-. Samples id. i latest perfections, and render. 
ing the finest recordsever produc- 


— : ed. Endless refined amusement 
iy 


DON’T SNEEZE. 
DR. MACKENZIE’S 


CATABBH CURE 


SMELLING BOTTLE 


Be teve Cures 


The story of women who decide to have the best of all the emul- 
sions—Scorrs Emulsion—is always the happiest. Miss Ellen 
Walbourn %, Chap- 

man Road, ictoria 
Park, London, N.E., 
writes, 25/3/08: 
“After pneumonia 
and pleurisy I took 
Sc Emulsion. |My cough was relieved, m 

strength built up and I am better than I ever was. 
If your condition requires a real remedy you will 
choose Scott’s. Most powerful ingredients and per- 
fect digestibility give to Scorr’s a curative strength 
which is found in no other emulsion whatsoever. 


A CHARM FOR HEADACHE. and pleasure for the 
A SPECIFIC FOR INFLUENZA. Fs sic 

Sold dy all Chemists and Stores. ‘ Write for our New Talk. 

Price 1/-or post free in U.K 14 stamps. tag. Machine Prospectus 
ree 


dj \ 2a A D ou application. 
M4OKENZIE’S Cure Depot, READING. €.- f, We send a Handsome So. 


Nervous and Physical Weak: esnes— Urinary 


Troubles, Lack of Vig ur, Varicocele, and 


other allied Sissniee. fore Lf rencie, wi 4 
fall rticulars, 1p; ug Hundreds of Tes- G a: 
« THE SETTLER’S IDEAL HOME. timontale otleomplese Cores. No Electricity. ~ Papen if yor entirely satiated 
yp» N Ww Bent sealed, pont free, two stumps. STAVE! 
NEW ZEAL DB. JAS, MURRAY, 7 Southampton Row, J. G.GRAVES, Ltd. 
Lave been made with Ltarrul eof Holborn, London, W.C. 
Ship: 9 


Reduced Fares 


for 2nd and Srd Clase Passages t the present time 
red to Formers, Agri- 


Domestic iWomen) Servanta v ill be grante» passages 

Send for free e—enclose 3d. for postage and mention this . A charming t cod rates subject to; their taking. with 
. we Or™s 

booklet for your comes with it. Soorr & Bowne, Ltd., 10- Street, } them Det fon an = ply te (eplee ion formes. eo 

ondon, B.C. ‘ for New Zealand, id Victoria Btree: tou, the 


THE WORST COUCH 


1. OF 
| Agents in the United Kingdom of the e Shipping 
Companies. 


THERE IS NO RISK IN TAKING 


them to be a medicine of quite unusual excellence. What they have done for thousands 
ef others you may reasonably expect they will do for you. 


BEECHAM’S PILLS 


do their work In Nature’s way. They act specifically but gently on the faulty organs. 
They are an unequalled preparation for all cases of Indigestion, Billousness, Constipation, 
Disordered Liver and Kidneys, and Impurities of the Blood, You need not have the 
slightest hesitation in adopting a course of these pills. The valuable vegetable extracts 
from which they are skilfully compounded ensure the most beneficial results. If you 
are troubled with ‘‘nerves’’, ifa little exertion tires you, if you do not enjoy your food, 
if you have pain after eating, if you are afflicted with sleeplessness, or indeed experience 
any of the countless symptoms of dyspepsia, commence to take Beecham's Pills at once, 


THEY ARE SURE TO DO YOU GOOD. 


Sold everywhere in boxes, price 1/14 (56 pilis) & 2/9 (168 pills). 


A wholesome meat 
and vegetable soup, 
ready seasoned, and 
requiring only the 
addition of water and 
boiling to develop 
its delightful ‘‘ home- 
made” flavour. 


Nor#=" Can't svereany.” Try a Penny Packet to-day. 


“The Pri>-*" 
ee 


In the opening instalments of this story Mr. Applin 
end I invited readers to give us their opinion as to 
whether we should continue to publish “The Priest,” 
or close it down at once. The novelty of this invita- 
tion has appealed to readers, who have literally in- 
undated me with letters expressing their opinions. 

I am delighted—I must confess, a trifle surprised— 
that 98 per cent. of them are enthusiastically in 
favour of the story. It was a bold experiment, but 
it has succeeded. The readers of this paper are to 
be heartily congratulated on the broadness of their 
views, and their instinct for appreciating what I 


- readily admit to be ayers literature. ae story eee 
atirred people more deeply, or given them greater 
food for roflection than “the Priest.’? After read- 


ing an“instalment you do not put down the paper 
and forget what you have been reading about. You 
have to go on thinking about it. This story is going 
to do more good than a thousand sermons from the 
pulpit. 


A _Frenchman’s Eulogy. 


Cuniousty enough, one of the most interesting ex- 
pressions of opinion regarding the story which I have 
poze comes from the Continent. Here is the 
letter : 


St. Jean D’Angely, France. 
Dear Sm,—I am a Frenchman, and consequently IT have 
my own ideals, both in politics and religion, but let me tell 
yeu frankly that for the last three years J have never come 
3 so powerful a etory as “The Priest.” Here are true 
Tactere; t! fight as we ectually fight in real life, not 
against the individual only, but against their own tendencies, 
and the braver battle is often that which takes place in 
their souls. The fact is, the writer stands by their side all 
the time, and this means success. Why, you should keep 
on publishing “ The Priest” for the mere descriptions. Even 
they epeak to our souls. When the author describes some- 

thing we not only eee it, but we feel it.—Your, 
Lion Satvan. 


A Free Trip to the Continent. 


Ir has been frequently stated by globe-trotters 
that nothing enriches the mind so much as foreign 
travel. This may be so, but, unfortunately, it does 
not fall to the lot of all of us to take advantage 
of this method of education. I am glad, however, 
to draw my readers’ attention to a scheme which 

been formulated in Taz Scour to take a party 

boys to Belgium and Holland for a fortnight’s 
holiday during the Easter holidays. As all expenses 
will be paid for them, it seeris to me that the 
youngsters are in for a good thing. If any of my 
readers are anxious to do any boys they may be 
interested in a real good turn, no better opportunity 
could present itself. For it will certainly enlarge 
a boy’s views of life to let him see for himself what 
is going on in places outside his island home. I have 
looked through the programme of the tour, and the 
whole trip is full of interest, and just the kind of 
holiday to fire the imagination of an intelligent boy. 
Tho current number of THe Scout contains full 
particulars of the attractive offer. 


He Drops Orf, and is Carried Off. 


“T can’t sit down in a tram-car without going to 
sleep,” laments G. H. “I suppose it’s the gliding 
motion which produces this effect on me. I have to 

to and come from the Oity every day by tram. 
ft doesn’t matter in the mornings, because I ‘have 
to get out at the terminus, and the conductor sees 
that I alight. But in the evenings it is awful. I 
am tired after a long day’s work, and simply cannot 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 


TO NOVELISTS. 
£200 Offered for a Story. 


We are offering a prize of £200 for the it serial story 
received under the following conditions: 

Siories must Le irom 60,000 to 90,000 words. 

The plot shou!d be laid gered om in this country, and the 
period should be that of the present day. 

The prize of £200 will be paid to the author of the novel 
considered by us to be the bert. We reserve 1o ourselves the 
right to purchase — of tne other stories at our usual rates 
of reninooralion, and all storics must be submitted under this 
condition. 

Manuscripts, which must be typewritten on one side of the 
paper only, should be addressed to the Fiction Editor, 
Pearson's Weekly, 17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C., and 
should be marked ‘‘ £200 Story”’ on the top left-hand corner 
of the envelope. 

We cannot hold ourselves responsible for the loss or non- 
delivery of MSS., but where stamped addressed envelopes are 
inclosed every endeavour wiil be made to assure their safe 
return in the event of their proving unsuitable. 


keep awake. It is no good asking the conductor to 
wake mo at my destination, because he cither forgete 
or is too busy or grumpy; eo the result is that I am 
being continually carried past my getting-off place. 
Can you suggest anything to help me?” ——_—_—_—_. 
There would, I suppose, be objections to your hanging 
acard round your neck, with a passionate exhortation 
to, “Please kick me at the Plough,” or “Please 
bundle me out at the Angel” on it. It would cause 
painful comment, to say the least. A feasible plan 
would be to take a ticket entitling you to travel only 
to some point short of your destination. The lynx- 
eyed conductor would then see you had travelled 
beyond the distance you had paid for, and would 
Pg on you and awaken you to demand the extra 
are. 


Would It Be Safe? 


J. W. B. is in a very awkward difficulty. He is 
the son of a clergyman, and has been brought up to 
hold strict idcas on religious subjects. But he has 
fallen in love with a young lady, whoso father is an 
agnostic, and the young lady herself has been im- 
bued with unorthodox beliefs. J. W. B. asks me 
whether, if he marries this young lady, I think that 
their divergence of opinion is likely to cause division 
and unhappiness between them?————_———It 
seems to me that you ought to be able 
to decide it better fox yourself, J. W. B., as you 
know your own disposition and the character 
of the young lady better than I can possibly do. 
There have been many happy marriages in which 
the husband and wife have held widely different views 
on religious questions; but in these marriages all 
debatable topics have been carefully avoided. But 
as you hold firmly to your opinions, and the youn 
lady is equally tenacious regarding hers, I shoul 
certainly advise you to think very carefully before 
you decide to get married. 


“Form! Form! Riflemen, Form!" . 


Loyratry, of whom Basingtoke ought to be proud, is 
convinced that every male Briton ought to join a 
rifle club, and learn to shoot, in order to be capable 
of doing something in his country’s defence if need 
arose. A friend of Loyaury’s, however, holds the 
contrary view that only landowners ought to learn 
to shoot, because, as they are the sole possessors of 
the land, they should be its sole defenders. 
I disagree with your friend’s views entirely, 
Loyatry. What would he think of himself, for in- 
stance, if he knew the house he lives in was going 
to be burned down by incendiaries, and refused to 
stir a finger to save it, because he did not own, but 
only lived in it? We all live in the country, even if 
most of us own none of its soil. We own thing» 
worth infinitely more—our honour, liberty, and 
glorious tradition as the Britons who never will be 
slaves. It is the duty of every man who is able to 
learn to defend these. If a foreign invader comes, it 
will not be merely to seize the land. He will come 
to wreck the homes of such men as your friend, to 
tax them heavily for a war indemnity, perhaps to 
establish a new Government over them, and force 
them to serve as conscripts in an alien army. 
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When Pantomi:'2s were Serious Affairs ? 


“ A FRIEND Wito’s read a great deal has been telling 
me that at onc time pantomimes, instead of being 
funny, as they are nowadays, were very serious 
affairs,’ writes Boxina Nieur. “I don’t seo how 
my friend’s statement can be correct, aud I shall 
be much obliged if you will kindly inform me if he 
is making a mistake.’ --—He is perfectly 
correct, Boxiva Nicut. The first pantomime was 
performed in Italy, and was a serious play in dumb 
show. Columbine was the heroine, and she was stolen 
from her happy home by the wicked villain, Harlo- 
uin. Pantaloon was her worthy old parent, who 
evoted himself to recovering her. There wasn’t any 
clown at first. When the “show” was introduced 
into this country, it was still taken seriously; but in 
time it was burlesque, and ultimately became as 
funny as the author and the low comedy gentlemen 
could make it. 


“Cuss” Words and Others. 


James is exercised over naughty words. “I never 
use them myself, however much put out or angry 
I may be,’’ he states. “But I have noticed that 
there are many people who, while refraining from 
the use of actual bad language, are in the habit of 
employing expressions, such as ‘Crikey!’ and ‘By 

m!’ and who would yet be horrified to use a pro- 
ane expression. It strikes me that such people are 
equally as bad as swearers, and that it would be 
more honest on their part if they used bad language 
outright, and had done with it. Don’t you agree 
with me?”——_————_Well, no, not on the whole, 
James. Your principles are admirable, and, if you 
are so sweet-tempered or have such a splendid com- 
mand overyour'emotions that you can smile sweetly and 
say nothing when-you hit your thumb with the hammer, 
or when the tax-man calls when you don’t want to see 
him, you are to bo congratulated. But other people 
are not such paragons. Many innocent exclama- 
tions are like lightning conductors. They carry of 
the anger or exasperation which would otherwise 
lead a man to doing or saying things ha might after- 
wards be sorry for. 


Another Love Trouble. 


A. W., of South Hackney, confesses that he has 
quarrelled with his sweetheart on the subject of 
mourning. He is aes a attached to the young lady, 
but he has a great objection to wearing black, even 
for his own nearest relations. Now, the young lady’s 
uncle, whom she loved dearly, has died, and she has 
gone into mourning for him herself, and wants A. W. 
to do the same. He has refused, and the course of 
true love is not. running so smoothly in consequence. 
“T am very fond of her,’’ he finishes his letter, “yet 
I don’t want to give in.’’ Don’t you know, 
my dear A. W., that, whoever wishes to have a sweet- 
heart, must besprepared to give in half the time? 
The young lady must be-prepared to give in the other 
half. Sweethearts who are continually and obstin- 
atelv sticking out for their own way are not worthy 
of the name. But, at the same time, as you are not 
related to the young lady’s family yet, I doubt if it 
would be the correct thing for you to wear full 
mourning for her uncle. You could. however, grace- 
fully compromise ty wearing a black tie, and other 
little tokens of respect. 


When Music Hasn't Charms. 


RuseEnsTein considers himself injured, and, ironic- 
ally enough, it is “music, sweetly soothing, banisher 
of strife,’’ which hag been the cause of his trouble, 
“T live in a flat,” he says, “with my wife. We 
haven’t any children, and we don’t even k a cat, 
But we have a piano, and we are fond of asking 
some of our friends te spend a musical evening with 
us three times a week. ‘e are both, in fact, passion- 
ately fond of music. Our parties generally break up 
between eleven and twelve, and we have all been 
very happy until recently. Now, however, a man 
who lives in the flat heneath us has actually written 
to say that, unless we stop what he vulgarly and 
untruthfully calls “our maddenirg row,’’ he will write 
to the landlord or sue me for damages. Isn’t this 
cheek? Has not a free-born Briton a right to do 
what he sees fit in his own flat ?”——______Not 
quite, I think, Runrnstem. If one lives in a house, 
one can do a lot of things without hurting anybody 
esle; but it is different when one’s abode is a flat. 
The walls of most flate I know of are somewhat in 
the nature of tho skilly the prisoner complained of— 
they are thin. And the floors are likewise. You and 
your friends might be enjoying the strains of the 
piano in vour flat, but the melody would not sound 
so entrancingly to the gentleman endeavouring to sleep 
in the flat below. How would you like it if he made 
a practice of beginning to play the trombone, say, 
immediately after your guests had departed, and you 
had climbed into bed and _ curled yourself wu 
\nxuriously for forty winksP Fair play is a jewel. 
Close the piano at a reasonable hour, lest your neighe 
bour becomes revengeful. 
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